


FISHERMEN KNOW about (Zzre 


Tue long, blue swells of the Gulf Stream are beau- 
tiful to look at. Yet every fisherman is cautioned 
against the glaring light they, reflect ... The reason is 
the same one which prompts physicians and ocu- 
lists to warn us that: If we want to conserve our eyes, 
we must watch our reading habits and avoid direct 
lights and glare. Light reflections from water, like 
those given off by shiny paper, are a potent cause 


of eye strain, “Readers Squint,” and headaches. 
* HOW TO PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST GLARE 


Against the glare of water, colored glasses or tinted 
visors are an obvious precaution... against glare 
in reading the Kimberly-Clark Corporation offers 
two non-glare printing papers whose colors and 
surfaces have been processed to neutralize it. 
These two non-glare papers, preferred by hosts 
of publishers, are Kleerfect and Hyfect. Though 
they cost no more than ordinary printing papers, 


their soft surfaces and neutral colors are the re- 


sults of the most exhaustive tests ever undertaken 
to determine the exact shade of white and type of 
surface texture which would best modify dazzling 
light and absorb reflections. 

HOW TO CUT PRINTING COSTS 
Moreover, their printing qualities combine so 
many practical characteristics that there are but 
few jobs on which they cannot be satisfactorily 
specified. In addition to freedom from glare, Kleer- 
fect and Hyfect are distinguished by lack of two- 
sidedness, unusual press strength, opacity and 
correct ink affinity. 

If you are a publisher or an advertiser and are 
not already informed on how much readability 
Kleerfect and Hyfect can add to publications, 
mailing pieces and catalogs, write our advertising 
office in Chicago for samples. For estimates prov- 
ing how much these two papers can save you on 


your present printing costs, talk to your printer. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Kleerfect or Hyfect. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
y, Kind to at aay os 
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ALL~-PUR ° E BOOK PAPER 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK + 192 EAST 42ND STREET 


we PERPECT Pala TINS PAPER LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 
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Chart showing new orders for 
boilers for last three years, as pub- 
lished in January Review Number of 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERING. 


Steel 


STEAM EQUIPMENT ORDERS MOUNT 


for all the new boilers being sold—because a sub- 


Data secured from the U. S. Bureau of Census, and 
presented in chart form in the January Annual 
Review Number of POWER PLANT ENGINEER- 
ING, clearly indicate the upward swing steam-gen- 


erating capacity is taking. 


Coincidental with the sale of boilers occur sales 
of stokers, pulverizers, piping, valves, instruments, 
ete. The sale of equipment, however, is taking 


place at a rate greater than that necessary to care 


stantial share of this equipment is being used to 
modernize steam-generating units. 


The 19,045 superintendents, chief engineers and 
other important power plant men who look to 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING’S editorial page= 
for authoritative data on methods and equipment 


also look to POWER PLANT ENGINEERING’S 


advertising pages for latest buying information. 


POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


Charter Member A.B.C. — A.BP. 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Case Studies in Industrial Marketing™ will 
d with the story of Benjamin Electric 
{fg. Company, which operates on a one hundred 
t distributor basis. This is one of the 
cessful companies in the electrical field, 
due to its modern conception of mar- 
and the application of effective sales 
You will find this study unusually 

ting and suggestive. 
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The second article in the new series on 

rnization of Industrial Marketing,” writ- 
y a prominent and successful industrial 
marketing executive, will treat the matter of 
effective distribution and distributor relationship. 
This is a subject vital to all manufacturers of 
industrial products and deserving of attention 
tthis time. Get this new viewpoint. 



























. new series of studies of markets as 

represented by specific industries will present 

narketing opportunities in a field which is one 
argest consumers of all types of industrial 
nt, materials and supplies, in addition to 
zed equipment. Learn what this industry 
to you in buying power. 
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@ “Streamline Your Sales Manual,” by Burton Advertising Volume Figures 
Big Here is a practical guide to building 
anual which salesmen will use—based 
ad survey of what salesmen want in 


f sales tool. 


Pub ‘ced monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
at 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 
ware 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
Stree: Telephone: BR. 9-6432. San Francisco, Russ 
Bidg.: Los Angeles, 536 S. Hill St.; Atlanta, Walton 
Bids. Single copies, 10 cents. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. Canadian and foreign subscriptions, 
$!.50 a year. Entered as second class matter 
December 22, 1936, at the post office at Chicago, 
Illin under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

| vht, 1937. Advertising Publications, Inc. 
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Tomorrow's houses will be of steel. For those preferring conventional design, steel framework, 
studding and sashes will be covered with other materials. For those desiring strictly modern 
treatment, steel will be utilized almost entirely throughout. The building industry is rapidly 
coming to steel for solution of its problems of economy, longevity. safety and endurance. 


Manufacturers of materials and equipment for the iron, steel and metal-working industry are 
coming to STEEL today. to present their sales messages to the “cream of the buying power.” 


STEEL continued its steady upward advertising growth in 1936, carrying 36.4 per cent more 
space than in 1935. STEEL’s 1937 Yearbook of Industry showed a gain of 26.4 per cent in 
advertising over the 1936 edition. 

Still growing, the first five issues of 1937 show an inrease of 26.3 per cent over the first five 
issues of 1936. 


These continued gains in advertising further prove the sound reasoning behind STEEL’s “extra 
values” to both advertisers and readers—"extra values” that are not being overlooked by 
more than 62.000 readers, and that cannot be readily overlooked by progressive advertisers 
to the consumers of iron, steel and metal-working equipment and materials. 


STEEL is Modern. 


























“Advertising Values Plus,” & 
gether with a new set of Det 
Sheets, give a complete pictur 
of STEEL’s extra values * 
advertisers. Write for yo 
copies today. 
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A Monthly Journal of sgn Trade—60th Year I 
$3.00 a Year FEBRUARY 1937 i 
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The World's 
vd Larg e4t Exya ort Journal— 


coon polly am eel FRENCH 


We repeat: 
“Read By Industrial Buyers in All Foreign Markets.” 
And every day and in every mail this is corroborated. 
Here is a reader in Chiclayo, Peru, for example, who writes us for 
machinery and supplies for making ordinary pins and paper clips. 
A reader in Auckland, New Zealand, writes for engineers’ tools and 
electrical conduit and fittings. 
From Magallanes, Chile, comes an inquiry for plywood. 
An importer in Marseilles, France, wants mechanical packing. So does one in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Mexico City writes for machinery for a complete sugar mill. 
Glasgow, Scotland, writes us for tools for bending conduit and light niaaaa tubes. 
Durban, South Africa, want cardboard for making suit cases. 
A Caterpillar Tractor dealer in Latvia writes us for machine tools and other metal-work- 
ing machines. 
Istanbul, Turkey, writes for materials for making gasoline cans, etc. 
These are simply a few typical examples of our reader interest and sales influence among 
individual buyers abroad. 


Circulation of AMERICAN EXPORTER is by no means limited to merchants, but 
includes large business consumers such as local manufacturing industries, public 
utilities, mines, large plantations, contractors, public works, shipyards, etc. 


AMERICAN 
An interesting brochure—SELLING BX PORT E R 


THE OVERSEAS BUYER—details 
‘the scope of American Exporter’s 386 Fourth Avenue at 27th Street 


Service to our industries. Please send . 
NEW YORK CITY 


lor a copy—free. 
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for 1937 production, by 27 typical companies 
reached by PRODUCT ENGINEERING, at least: 


Steel (cold-rolled,-drawn, 

intons). . . . . 44,485 
Bearings .. 51,704,305 
Electric Motors 2,047,958 
Plastic Parts . 5,914,000 
Gears . 3,440,947 
Gaskets ... 21,700,500 


Lockwashers and 
Locknuts . 68,175,500 


Springs 22,490,545 
V-Belts. . .... 1,065,860 
Lacquer, Paint (in gals.) 894,375 


(quantities in units unless otherwise stated) 
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Actual 1936 consumption, as reported to us by 
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purchasing agents of companies. All indications 
point to increased consumption in 1937. 























ow your advertising in PRODUCT 





ENGINEERING influences the buying 






decisions in companies that want big 






quantities of parts, materials and finishes. 






In big-buying companies, the parts, materials and finishes for the products manu- 
factured are specified by the design engineering executives. 

They are the men who design and redesign the products made by their com- 
panies. 

it's part of their jobs...a big part...to search continually for better parts, 
better materials, and better finishes. 

That's one reason why they pay to read PRODUCT ENGINEERING. 

For the articles and the advertising in PRODUCT ENGINEERING concentrate 
on showing design engineering executives how to improve their products... how 
to make them easier to manufacture and easier to sell. 

Continuous hard-hitting advertising in PRODUCT ENGINEERING will help you 
convince these men that your product will improve their products. 

And when you've convinced these men... you've seftied the buying decisions 
in companies that want big quantities of parts, materials and finishes... you've 
made them want to buy from you! 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 

















\ feGraw-Hill Publication + 330 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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ru ntr VITAL 


vn ~ duatey, Saylag power and 75.3%, of all meat packing and allied industries plonts in: 
country. Its acceptance is proved by voluntary. acti age which a ae 
‘at more than 80°, forthe last ten years. a 


Such circulation penetration and such pontidestiilt coupled with editorial content i 

establishes an ideal background for advertising, makes THE NATIONAL PROVI | 

the logical, and the only necessary medium to use in building sales in the Meat Pack- 

ing and Allied Industries. Let us tell you fully what this market offers you ond nee 
‘ NATIONAL PROVISIONER can help you ha: business from it. % 


Tae 
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“What selling needs most 
is more and better 


BUYING-PROMOTION” 


Make it easier for buyers to buy. Begin by making it easier for 
all of your potential buyers to get primary buying information 


on your products — anytime — the moment they want it. 


4 SWEET’S CATALOG FILES Don't stop at merely offering this information to those who 


each having a separate distribution and each request it. Put it permanently on file in their offices. Put it where 


omplete for its particular market, are available they will be sure to look for it. Send it to them filed in Sweet's - 
for manufact ho sell i ineeri , ; j 
Urea par verdepenieeniimtarme ine which has been voted by thousands of engineers and industrial 


ndustrial markets: 
buyers, ‘the most useful source of buying information’’ in 


1 — For Engineers and Contractors 
(Industrial) 

2 — For Power Plants 

3 — For the Process Industries fore the right men at the right time. When it does that, you are 


4 — For the Mechanical Industries gaining all the advantages of effective buying promotion. 


their offices. 
In this way, buying information on your products will get be- 


The 1937 Sweet's Catalog Files for these markets 


“Sister: SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


Duying information on your products included. 


NEXT MONTH WILL BE TOO LATE. 119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORE 
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LEADERSHIP BUILT ON MERIT 


completely and authoritatively, it travels 


| 
| 


A recent survey of the factors that de- 
cide advertising space buyers in their selec- 
tion of a magazine shows Buying Power of 
readers, Volume of Circulation of the mag- 
azine, and the Prestige and Influence of the 
magazine to outweigh all other factors. 

Such intelligent selection has been 
responsible for the amazing acvertising 
gains of MILL & FACTORY. 

MILL & FACTORY has risen to 
leadership by the sheer force of editorial 
power. Because it presents the news and 


the depths of the Industrial World first, 


= 


direct to men with the buying power and 
deciding influence. For much the same 
reason it has greatest circulation among 
the men you have to sell. And because 
it has cut deeper to the bone and sinew 
of the problems of Industry, it possesses 
commanding prestige among its readers. 

Your advertising is being starved of 
readership—if it is not in MILL & 
FACTORY. Advertising Offices: New 
York, 205 E. 42nd Street. Chicago, 
333 North Michigan Avenue. 





‘MILLEFACTORY ' 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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Modernization of 





@® MODERNIZATION in marketing 
is the big need of industry today. The 
production department, the engineer- 
ing department and the laboratory peo- 
ple are twenty-five years ahead of mar- 
keting men in their recognition of that 
one fundamental thing that 
every operation in the business has two 
major elements: first, planning, and 
second, execution. 

Production men have set up plan- 
ning departments, control boards and 
scheduling boards which have placed 
them in a position far ahead of market- 
ing men. It seems to me that the big 
job confronting the latter is to or- 
ganize their work on the same basis, 
und to produce a corresponding kind 
f data and results. 

Remembering that sales forces in 
industrial marketing may range from 

ve men to 5,000, and that there is 
probably no one who can name as many 
is two per cent of the devices and ma- 
erials in this field, the broad approach 
» the problem of improving market- 
ng methods lies in the question of fact 
iinding and what to do about it. 





Industrial Marketing 







First of a New Series 








If business is to be a balanced unit, marketing opera- 
tions should be maintained on as modern a scale and 
degree of efficient production as engineering and 
manufacturing activities. To effect this situation there 
must be more attention given to planning and execu- 
tion of selling effort, says W. A. McDermid in this 
article, the first of a series by qualified executives 
who will reveal the necessity and advance suggestions 
for modernization of industrial marketing practices 





To justify this stand, I suggest a 
couple of premises. The first is that 
members of the human race think with 
their emotions rather than with their 
minds. The second is that, if we had 
a sales problem before us, and knew 
enough about it to know all the ques- 
tions, and then worked hard to get the 
best possible answer to all these ques- 


By W. A. McDERMID, President, W. A. McDermid Associates, New York 
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tions, we would not have a problem 
any more. 

It is by the Napoleonic principle of 
“divide and attack” that our research 
scientists and our best industrial execu- 
tives work. 

When the question is propounded, 
as it was at an A. M. A. meeting some 
years ago, “How can managers and 

















supervisors be trained?” the answer to- 
day is the answer I gave then 
“for what?” 

What is their task? Why is it their 
task? What is involved in doing that 
task? And what is the best way to do 
it? 

Would it surprise you to know how 


dling of one to wreck the whole op- 
eration. 

First, the analysis of the problem 
may be wrong. How many market 
researches start out to prove some- 
thing instead of setting out to discover 
the facts? Plenty of them, although 
not always deliberately. 





“If one proceeds from the viewpoint that a business 


justifies its existence when it makes a good product, 


sells it at a fair price, and at a fair profit, then 


it is obvious that selling begins in the factory” 





many sales supervisors, district man- 
agers, branch managers and division 
managers have not the faintest idea of 
what their task really is, and that it 
never has been accurately defined for 
them? There are organizations in 
which those tasks are in no two cases 
alike as between any two men purport- 
ing to do the same general job. The 
methods and operations are so vague 
that the executives supposed to direct 
those men cannot define them. 

@ How much do we really know 
about what happens to our product in 
the field and what the user thinks of 
it? What do we really know about 
our service, or about our real market? 

You would bt appalled to know how 
often those facts are not accurately 
known; how often executive decisions 
are made, involving large sums of 
money, without the facts that would 
prevent losses or even the failure of 
the entire business facts that 
could often have been secured for a 
fraction of the losses involved. 

This brings up the subject of market 
research. Market research is a vital 
business tool that has been betrayed 
in the home of its friends, that has 
on occasion been prostituted by the 
very people who most need it for their 
own business welfare. 

Market research is on the auction 
block. You can buy interviews for 
any price you choose to pay. You can 
hammer down the price of the final 
report until the sweat-shop in which 
it is prepared would look like one of 
Lady Bountiful’s pet charities. 

But here are a few things likely to 
be wrong with market research. There 
is not a single aspect of the entire sub- 
ject that is not open to being handled 
badly, and it takes only the mishan- 
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Second, the planning of the pro- 
cedure. To plan a good market re- 
search is a highly technical process. 
It is so highly specialized that not one 
out of ten of the people who buy mar- 
ket research have a conception of the 
pitfalls involved in it. 

Third, the collection of data. How 
good are the reporters? How well 
trained are they? Do they set out 
with questions like: “Have you 
stopped beating your wife? an- 
swer yes or no”—or to find the truth. 
Do they know how to find the truth? 

Fourth, the classification of data. 
Tabulation is a simple thing. Many 
people can tabulate data. A very few 
people can organize data by sound 
statistical processes. The same identi- 
cal figures can tell a number of differ- 


truth overcome these minor difficulties. 

The questions of application and 
recommendations are a different mat 
ter. The skill with which a market 
research is conducted, the value of its 
results depends on one thing: the busi- 
ness ability and experience of the peo 
ple who organize it in the first place 
and who interpret the finished job. 

Finally, revision. A market research 
is not a static thing. It is one of the 
most dynamic things you ever saw. It 
is in one way almost as perishable as 
fresh vegetables unless it is so planned 
in the first place that the potential 
changes are indicated and, second, so 
that the subsequent changes are in 
some measure provided for. 

That a subsequent survey is indi- 
cated is not necessarily the case, al- 
though there are companies that have 
a definite program for what they call 
“continuous” research. But there ought 
at least to be some basis indicated 
whereby the organization itself can 
keep such a report a living document. 


@ There is a distinction between what 
we commonly call a market survey and 
what I should like to call for present 
purposes a “marketing” survey. I am 
thinking of a fairly broad program 
which every business ought to have, a 
continuing diagnosis of its whole mar- 
keting program. This goes far beyond 
“market” research, which, while vital, 
may in some cases be only a small part 
of the job. 

Here are six broad headings, by no 





“All sales promotion functions ought to be split in 
half ... Every one has two parts . . . One is the plan- 
ning function, the other is the function of execution’’ 





ent stories, depending on what is done 
with them. 

The fifth one, interpretation, calls 
for more than the report which lays 
down a series of tables, sometimes 
without too much regard for the rela- 
tive importance or statistical values 
involved, out of which you are sup- 
posed to draw your own conclusions. 

Presentation is a part of that. I 
have seen excellent material so badly 
presented that it was unintelligible per 
se. Though not a common fault, it 
does exist and is frequently not serious 
because executives in search of the 


means inclusive, any one or several or 
all of which might at some time fall 
within the definition: 


1. Design 
Equipment 
Patent Situation 
2. Analysis of Balance Sheets 


I do not mean accounting; rather, I 
mean an analysis of certain elements 
in the balance sheets and profit and loss 
statements that have or may have a 
controlling influence on sales. This is 
a matter of analyzing the basis of cost 
accounting, because they may control 
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and 


ation in the market. 
3. Statistics 
Compilation 
Comparisons 
Analysis 
Creation of graphic charts 
for use in forecasts 
There are only a few real sales and 
cchandising statisticians. I have 
n told by a man in a position to 
.w that there are not over fifty 
mpanies in all of America that have 
il statistical departments on mer- 
:ndising and sales. There are thou- 
ds of so-called statistical depart- 
nts for the collection of past rec- 
rds and comparisons, but they are not 
dequately used to draw conclusions or 
levelop policies except in a few iso- 
ited situations. 
4. Research in markets 
This whole subject of market re- 
search is only one part of six major 
operations that may be included in 
what I choose to call a “marketing” 
survey. That research may be on 
economics, or on competition, or prod- 
ucts, or copy in advertising, or any of 
the various things we commonly asso- 
ciate with a market survey. 
5. Sales and distribution 
Write your own ticket. The field 
is wide. In our functional chart of 
organization we have thirty-two major 
headings under this general heading. 
6. Appraisal and valuation 
That means plants, good will, real 
estate, taxes, plant value, equipment 
and financial management. This, as 
stated, sounds a lot more formidable 
than it really is because it seems to get 
1 long way from what we have always 
thought of as marketing, or perhaps 
ntimates that all these things need be 
examined at one time. It is only in- 


“Managements must be 
taught that the right kind 
of sales planning costs 
money but that it saves 
ever so much more than 
it ever costs, and that 
adequate staff overhead 
is the most profitable of 
investments’ > > > > 


organization’s entire competitive 








A Portfolio that Sells 


@ WHEN General Paint Corporation, 
Los Angeles, Cal., cast around for 
some method whereby the prosaic 
phases of paint business might be pre- 
resented in an interesting manner to 
prospective purchasers, it was sug- 
gested that a pictorial portfolio be 
compiled containing not only photo- 
graphs of jobs where General paint 
products had been used, but also fac- 
similes of actual purchase orders, 
testimonial letters and other docu- 
mentary proof of quality and per- 
formance. 

The portfolio, which has been in 
use for over a year, has proven that 
fact and romance may be woven into 


a sales presentation in a way that has 
a powerful appeal to the prospective 
buyer. 

With this equipment it is no longer 
necessary for General Paint salesmen 
to talk to the buyer in generalities, but 
through his knowledge of the portfolio 
is able to quote specific experiences 
with General paint products in the 
prospect’s line of business or some al- 
lied industry. 

Thus he can lead the prospect from 
one example to another, dramatizing 
his sales presentation with facts and 
figures judiciously mixed with a tinge 
of romance, holding the prospect’s in- 
terest and sub-consciously dispelling 
his prejudices. 





tended to show the possible rather than 
the actual scope of the problem in any 
one company. 

In practice, it is usually possible to 
ascertain quickly where possible trouble 
lies. Concentration on that point may 
solve the trouble—certainly in part. 
It will also indicate where else to go. 

To illustrate, suppose there is a situa- 
tion in which the difficulties may lie 
anywhere. It is decided to start the 
investigation with the sales depart- 
ment. 

If the right analysis is made of this 
department, two things will inevitably 
happen. First: enough constructive 
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material will come out of that analysis 
to pay for it many times over, no mat- 
ter what it costs. Second: certain 
other difficulties will come to light and 
they will be correctly positioned. 
That is to say, it will be ascertained 
whether the trouble exists somewhere 
between the raw material and the ship- 
ping platform (at which point the 
sales department takes it over) or be- 
tween the salesman’s signed order and 
its ultimate use in the hands of the 
consumer. 
Perhaps once in twenty times an 
analysis is indicated that is as broad as 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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The recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court upholding 
validity of fair trade statutes of Illinois and California 
in reference to resale prices on trade-marked goods 
emphasizes the value and importance of trade marks 


The New Significance of 


Txade Marks 


@ IN these days of highly competi- 
tive trade practices the importance of 
using and registering trade marks for 
articles of merchandise cannot be too 
strongly emphasized to the man in 
business. 

A good trade mark is a most valua- 
ble asset, the medium through which 
good will to a large extent is acquired. 
The primary function of a trade mark 
is to indicate the origin or ownership 
of the goods on which the trade mark 
is used and it has been aptly said “a 
trade mark is a firm’s commercial 
signature.” 

The growing importance of trade 
marks in relation to fair trade prac- 
tice laws was shown in the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States upholding the validity 
of fair trade statutes of two states, 
namely, Illinois and California, which 
prohibit sale of trade-marked prod- 
ucts below prices fixed by the pro- 
ducer by contract. 

In defending a state’s right to per- 
mit procedure to contract for the 
selling price of trade-marked goods and 
prohibit cutting below that price, the 
court ruled: “We are here not dealing 
with a commodity alone, but with a 
commodity plus the brand or trade 
mark which it bears as evidence of its 
origin and of the quality of the com- 
modity for which the brand or trade 
mark stands. And good will is prop- 
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erty in a very real sense, injury to 
which, like injury to any other species 
of property, is a proper subject for 
legislation. Good will is a valuable 
contributing aid to business, some- 
times the most valuable contributing 
asset of the producer or distributor of 
commodities. And distinctive trade 
marks, labels and brands, are legitimate 
aids to the creation or enlargement of 
such good will.” 
@ For centuries trade marks have 
played an important role in establishing 
the good will of a business. In our 
time this has been demonstrated by 
such universally known trade marks 
as “Ford,” “Kodak,” “Celluloid,” 
“Frigidaire” and “Vaseline,” all regis- 
tered trade marks, Although patents 
expire with the passing of time, United 
States trade mark registrations under 
the Act of Feb. 20, 1905, are renew- 
able; thus, through proper use of a 
trade mark on a patented article the 
demand for that article will continue 
even after the patent has expired as a 
result of the good will acquired 
through the trade mark over a period 
of years. 

A trade mark is a distinctive word, 
mark, symbol, pictorial representation, 
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name of an individual, firm or cor- 
poration or a combination of the fore- 
going. The best type of trade mark 
is a newly coined word which is sug 
gestive of the goods but which is not 
descriptive of the goods on which it 
is used, as descriptiveness is an ob 
jectionable feature. 

When considering the adoption of 4 

trade mark it is advisable to approach 
the subject from the angle of registera- 
bility, assuming that the person in- 
tends to have the mark registered. It 
is a good idea to ascertain whether 
the mark under consideration is sufh- 
ciently arbitrary and technical to meet 
the requirements for registration as it 
may save headaches and money in the 
long run if it is learned beforehand 
whether the mark is invulnerable. 
@ When adoption of a particular trade 
mark has been definitely decided on it 
is advisable to have a preliminary 
search of the existing registrations a‘ 
the patent office made to ascertain 
whether a confusingly similar trade 
mark has already been registered fo: 
like goods. 

Over 330,000 trade marks have bee: 
registered at the patent office in th 
various classes provided by law, and 
from the writer’s experience during 
several years as a member of the trad 
mark examining staff at the paten: 
office it may be said that a large num 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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The iesel Industry 
Asa Market and a Marketer 


@ MARKETERS who have followed 
the rapid advances made in recent 
years in the Diesel engine industry are 
wwakening to the fact that in this 
field lies a great potential market for 
a long list of materials and equip- 
ment. 

Within the industry, enthusiasm 
over the future runs high. Diesel 
engines in many instances are being 
installed where no power plant was 
previously employed and in other 
cases to replace other types of power 
or to supplement them. 

The trend of Diesel engine sales 
is significant from a marketing stand- 
point. The Diesel idea had its in- 
ception in 1680. In 1893 Dr. Rudolf 
Diesel tested his first engine utilizing 
the compression-ignition principle. 

Although the Diesel engine germi- 
nated in Europe, the first commercial 
engine of this type was produced in 
America by Adolphus Busch, St. Louis 
brewer in 1898, two years after ob- 
taining a license from the European 
nventor. Subsequently he secured a 
license from Sulzer Brothers of Swit- 
zerland, thus establishing the Busch- 





Sulzer organization. During the next 
decade, other foreign Diesel manufac- 
turers licensed American manufactur- 
ers. In 1900, some 500 horse power 
was the total world Diesel sales. 

In 1915, according to Diesel Power, 
American manufacturers sold less than 
100,000 horsepower and climbed to 
450,000 in 1928. Production dropped 
to 100,000 in 1932, but recovery 
came fast. In 1935, sales jumped to 
1,200,000 horsepower and in 1936, 
to approximately 1,900,000. 


@ Last year, nine companies produced 
over 50,000 horsepower each with 
some 30 others building lesser amounts 
down to 350 horsepower. Of the first 
five builders, three manufactured 
Diesels for transportation, Diesel 
Power reported, one exclusively for 
stationary and marine applications 
and the other for railroads, marine 
and stationary. 

Tractors represented the biggest 
market for Diesel engines in 1936. Of 
the year’s total, tractors took ap- 
proximately 830,000 horsepower; sta- 
tionary, 380,000; contractors, 160,- 








000; marine, 210,000; trucks, 195,- 
000 and railroads, 60,000. 

A preliminary report just issued on 
the 1935 Census of Manufactures in- 
dicates considerable reduction in the 
cost of Diesel and semi-Diesel engines 
since 1931. This perhaps, in conjunc- 
tion with broader and better organized 
advertising and selling, is the principal 
reason for the tremendous increase 
in the use of Diesel engines in recent 
years. 

A breakdown by type of the 1935 
Diesel production reported to the 
government follows: 


No. Rated 
No. of Hp. 
of En- Ca- 
Estab. gines pacity Value 

DIESEL: 

Marine: for 

direct con- 

nection to 

prop eller 

SORE .cee MH SOS 85.036 $3,277,338 
for electric- 

drive and 

auxiliary 

cave cus 10 255 31,163 1,859,245 
Other Diesel: ; 

stationary. 31 2,478 509,489 7,282,913 
Other (trac- 

tor, air- 

craft, rail- 

way Diesel- 

electric) .. 12 1,253 176,704 3,050,952 
SEMI-DIESEL. 12 2,065 156,093 2,774,911 


The 1935 total of forty-seven man- 








This is the first of a series of comprehensive studies of important markets as 
represented by industries now especially active, in the process of significant trends, 


or otherwise deserving of special attention by industrial marketers. The Diesel 
industry is experiencing an important chapter in its history—the period of accel- 
eration that provides immediate business and an opportunity for suppliers to form 
a permanent association with a factor of growing importance in the power industry 
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The Diesel Industry 
in Graphic Form 


Fig | (Right! 
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Production of Diesel engines 
by year, revealing that the 1936 production was 
approximately 50 percent over the 1935 output 
The total is somewhat under the estimate pub 
1936, number of Diese! 
Power but the data given here represents all but 
a very smail amount of horsepower produced in 


Fig 2 (Left and below! 
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Engine Builders 


ufacturers was 6,919 engines against 
1,473 made by forty-two manufac- 
turers in 1931. The rated horsepower 
of the engines reported for 1935 was 
958,485 against 264,037 in 1931. The 
value of these engines in 1935 was 
$18,245,359 compared with $11,811,- 
975 in 1931. 

@ America now leads in the produc- 
tion of Diesel engines and, in reverse 
of the situation some years ago, the 
design has been so improved that cer- 
tain American manufacturers are be- 
ginning to license foreign organiza- 
tions to manufacture their engines 
abroad. 

What does this mean to those who 
sell to this industry? First, it ap- 
pears that Diesel engines have reached 
a point where further sales expansion 
lies in the hands of marketing men. 
Nevertheless, the manufacturers are 
continuing their intensive technical 
studies and are open-minded, hence re- 
ceptive to new accessories and equip- 
ment which can be shown to possess 
basic advantages. 

Companies which already have es- 
tablished themselves as manufacturers 
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—Dtesel Power. 


of Diesel accessories and supplies are 
not by any means few in number. 
According to a booklet published by 
Power, such organizations come under 
ninety-three headings and _ include 
some 730 companies, not taking into 
consideration some duplications. 

The industry offers a growing mar- 
ket for such accessory equipment as 
generators, governors, fuel and lubri- 
cating oil centrifuges, clutches, chain 
and belt drives, couplings, filters, 
bearings, fuel and lubricating oil and 
many others. Some Diesel manufac- 
turers are also important producers of 
various pieces of equipment, such as 
pumps. 

@ Prior to 1931, the American Diesel 
industry was devoted to heavy, slow- 
speed marine and stationary installa- 
tions. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago; Ingersoll-Rand Company, New 
York; De La Vergne Engine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; The Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corporation, Mt. Vernon, O.; 
Nordberg Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee; American Locomotive 
Company, New York, and a few 
others had built engines for varying 


periods. Most of their output went 
into municipal power plants and other 
heavy duties. 

At that time, the ratio of weight 
to horsepower in Diesels was high. 
This caused buyers to use compres- 
sion-ignition engines only where 
other types of power were at such 
premiums as to justify the heavier, 
more expensive Diesel installation. 

Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peo- 
ria, Ill., is credited with marking the 
turn of the trend in Diesel acceptance. 
At about the same time, Cummins 
Engine Company, Columbus, Ind., in- 
troduced an engine which helped ma- 
terially to create popular appreciation 
and more serious consideration on the 
part of engineers. 

The industry now stands on 
threshold of a boom period, observers 
agree. Diesel Power finds every reason 
to believe that production should 
easily reach 4,000,000 horsepower in 
1937, of which the stationary field 
should absorb 750,000 and marine, 
500,000. Others estimate that in the 
next two or three years, 3,000,000 
horsepower will be installed in ships 
alone, if the government ship subsidy 
plan of modernizing American mer- 
chant marine is made effective. 


@ In addition, more Diesels for trains 
switching locomotives, small boats, 
trucks, tractors and construction 
equipment are foreseen. Manufactur- 
ers using power in small quantities 
are turning to low horsepower Diesel- 
electric generating sets and the list of 
proposed large power plant installa- 
tions is growing steadily. 

Generally, the major companies are 
directing their advertising Lorizontally 
and vertically. Diesel journal circula- 
tions have risen due to intense interest 
in all forms of Diesel application. 
Economy of operation is the general 
theme of the industry. 

Diesel manufacturers are participat- 
ing at various industrial shows. Mak- 
ers of Diesel equipment are generally 
marketing directly to the engine 
builders with the idea of making their 
products standard equipment. Such 
products are advertised in the Diese! 
journals. 

Oil companies are expanding their 
efforts to keep pace with Diesel de 
velopments, though their principa! 
customer continues to be the gasolin 
automobile owner. Their main prob 
lem is distribution. 

An example of what is being don 
in this direction, according to Dies: 
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nul Diesel manufacturers are aggressive advertisers and use a variety of copy treatment as this group of pages will show 
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@ In regard to stationary Diesels, 
Power finds that in most instances 
Diesel engines are not complete power 
plants in themselves, but are used in 
ombination with other prime movers, 
ich as steam turbines and steam en- 
gines. Hence the Diesel manufacturer 
s selling his stationary engines largely 
» men with broad power-engineering 
ickgrounds and men who often are 
tt thoroughly posted on the en- 
neering problems and economies of 
he Diesel engine. 


Ninety per cent of new stationary 
Diesel engines sold, according to a sur- 
ey by Power, are purchased by plants 
iat never used Diesels before. The 
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The same magazine lists the appli- 
cations for small Diesel engines as fol- 
lows: 

1. Standby and emergencies, es- 
pecially in public buildings, hospitals, 
mines, etc. 

2. For specialized and constant 
load such as refrigeration and air-con- 
ditioning, particularly in buildings. In 
such applications small Diesels justify 
themselves by taking the load alone. 

3. Small additional increments of 
load. Instead of increasing the main 
power plant or the contract with the 
utility company, it is often cheaper to 
buy a small Diesel. 

4. Auxiliary to steam plants. In 


Some even finance the installation on 
a “pay-out-of-savings” basis. Recently 
several organizations have _ been 
formed to design Diesel plants in- 
dependently, install and operate them 
either permanently or until they have 
paid for themselves, according to 
Power. One such organization was 
set up by an oil supplier, who con- 
tracts to supply all the oil used. 

In view of the prospects for ex- 
pandjng sales of Diesel engines, the 
sales programs of individual manufac- 
turers assume an unusual degree of 
importance, for the amount of sup- 
plies, accessories and equipment which 
these producers will buy is more or less 
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THE BUSINESS BOURSE, NEW YORK 


The Importance of 


Market Peetsea'tch in 1937 


@ THE future of selling in America 
—the sales policy for 1937—rests in 
the main on three fairly simple propo- 
sitions: 

(1) On a far more precise and di- 
rect relationship than ever between the 
goods and the effective market price; 

(2) On a definite acknowledgment 
that the marketing mind must be the 
ruling mind in any business; , 

(3) On recognition that marketing 
mind itself rests upon good market re- 
search, as the controlling link between 
the consumption conditions and busi- 
ness policy. 

All three of these significant truths, 
even though they may be familiar, are 
in reality much more revolutionary 
than they seem at first glance. Only 
a tiny fraction of business America 
practices them—but it is the highly 
successful fraction. 

Take Point One for example, deal- 
ing with the so-called effective price, 
or low-price techniques. Many busi- 
ness firms will maintain that they are 
already pricing their goods as low as 
possible. They also point to rising 
costs. They don’t seem to get the 
point of view that if it can be demon- 
strated that the market for their 
goods at present prices is overcrowded, 
sluggish, undeveloped, or suffering 
evils of cut-throat competition, frofit- 
lessness, etc., the remedy is not in 
smart, personal high pressure salesman- 

From an address, “Sales Policies that 
Fit 1937—The Year of 10,000 Wants,” be- 


fore the Engineering Advertisers Associa - 
tion, Chicago, Jan. 11 


Quality, not quantity of sales effort is the 1937 
standard and intelligent policy which can be most 
effectively planned and conducted based on factual 
information developed by intelligent market research 





ship, outwitting competitors, or in re- 
bates, or banker pull, or whatnot. The 
modern 1937 remedy consists of more 
radical policy—quite possibly a very 
complete overturn of merchandise, 
plan, policy, and price. It must be 
thoroughly bold and thoroughly dras- 
tic, if it is to cut its way out of the 
impasse. I could give you a number 
of splendid examples if there were 
time . . . The Hamilton Watch, for 
example. Or the Arkansas Power and 
Light Company. I think I will tell 
you this one, as it has a dramatic 
quality to it. 

The Arkansas Power and Light 
Company operates in one of the poor- 
est sections in the United States, a 
state full of “share-croppers,” despon- 
dent, poverty stricken, beaten. Presi- 
dent Couch is a notable marketing 
minded executive. He knew some- 
thing radical must be done; his com- 
pany was in red. It looked hopeless, 
trying to sell more electric current 
to poverty stricken farmers. He did 
some radical thinking—and began 
with market research to find out how 
farmers could profit from electricity. 
First, he made a research of farms— 


deciding the egg business offered most 
hope, if 16.3c instead of 14.3c a 
dozen could be secured. Then farm 
ers could make $47.75 per year on 
each flock of twenty-five hens. If 
they had eight flocks, they could make 
$382 a year net; which to these farm- 
ers would be a small fortune. Second, 
President Couch researched the ques- 
tion of how to get 16.3c for eggs in- 
stead of 14.3c. That was a sticker! 
Experts said if eggs were graded and 
assembled at central places for pack- 
ing in carload lots for each color and 
size of egg, then it could be done. 
Third, President Couch tackled the 
difficulty of how to get down the cost 
of extending wires to farms. The an 
swer was found to be (1) light weight 
aluminum alloy wire over a longer 
pole spread; (2) low-cost simplified 
transformers; (3) specially designed 
cross-arm brackets to cut pole cost. 
At last all was set and here is th 
result: New electric current custom 
ers made out of 15,000 new farmers 
3,500 new miles of line erected—and 
the company pulled “out of the rec 
ink” into profit. This is really 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Rockwood Sprinkler Applies 


By WILLIAM J. CARROLL 
President, Rockwood Sprinkler Company, Worcester, Mass. 


@ THROUGH one of the most effi- 
cient and widely-used systems of dem- 
onstrations, Rockwood Sprinkler Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 
of sprinkler systems, is introducing 
its new “rate of rise” sprinkler sys- 
tem to key sources throughout the 
United States. Since Rockwood sales 
are chiefly one-time sales, continual 
demonstration is necessary to promote 
new business and sales methods must 
be kept modern to be effective. 

In featuring its automatic sprinkler 
systems, Rockwood is concentrating 
upon that division of its business 
which produces ninety per cent of its 
total sales volume. Two other divi- 
sions, those of pipe unions and pressed 
metal to order, account for the re- 
maining ten per cent of volume. It 
is thus desirable for the company to 
concentrate its sales effort upon its 
sprinkler systems. 

A large demonstration room and 
laboratory, established at the com- 
pany’s plant and general offices at 
Worcester a short time ago, already 
has sold many insurance, business and 
governmental sources of sprinkler 
purchases. Two sub-demonstration 
enters and portable demonstration 
inits are carrying the demonstration 
dea out on a national scale. Two 
portable demonstration outfits, tested 
by the company in sales contacts, also 
have proven so valuable that each of 
the twenty-seven salesmen soon will 
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Creative S. elling 





An effective piece of equipment being used by Rockwood Sprinkler Company 
salesmen in their modernized selling technique is this portable demonstration 
outfit to prove the greater sensitiveness of the thermo system in the company's 
improved Dualguard sprinkler system—The salesman shows how it is used 





be provided with one of these mod- 
ern sales units. 

@ In addition to the portable units, 
salesmen are furnished with sales 
manuals, one for each prospective 
field. There are manuals on hotels, 
hospitals, factories, schools, steam- 
ships, and others are in process of 
preparation for other markets of ma- 
jor importance. 

Manuals are of the loose-leaf type, 
allowing for continued revision. Con- 
tents include photographs and text on 
outstanding fires in each field, sprin- 


kler installations made in each field 
with emphasis at all times upon pro- 
tection of materials, investment and 
life. 

Manuals are kept up to date 
through clippings furnished to the 
company by a press clipping bureau 
and by company salesmen. It is sur- 
prising to note the number and value 
of clippings sent to us by our sales- 
men throughout the country. 

These manuals have been used for 
four years with resultant efficiency in 
actual sales contacts, since salesmen 
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600 ARE SAFE IN $30,000 FIRE 
T WORCESTER state 














Sales portfolios of this type give Rockwood Sprinkler salesmen a mass of evi- 


dence and practical working data wh 


ich has proven effective in clinching sales 





are equipped to put over a more force- 
ful selling talk. 


Leads which are turned over to 
salesmen are obtained mostly through 
the planned use of direct mail adver- 
tising which produces inquiries of suf- 
ficient and number to make 
this form of publicity especially val- 
uable to us. Other leads are estab- 
lished through building permit rec- 


ords, contact with governmental pur- 


V alue 


chasing sources and authorities who 
make specifications for fire protection 
systems in various types of buildings. 
@ Rockwood’s demonstration system 
fulfills a need in this industry for 
creative selling. Automatic sprinkler 
history goes back fifty years with a 
record of having checked or extin- 
guished ninety-six per cent of all fires. 


of protection for materials and human 
life, especially the latter. When an 
executive can be made to realize that 
sprinkler systems pay for themselves 
in three to four years, at the same 
providing safety for 
stocks and for human life, he is ac- 


time greater 
tively interested. 
Mindful of these changes and de- 
sirous of placing its product above 
competition, Rockwood has thus mar- 
keted its improved sprinkler system, 
the Rockwood Dualguard. Briefly, 
the system is this: a regular sprinkler 
system is installed with regular sprin- 
kler heads, pipe and fittings; in addi- 
tion, a super-sensitive heat detecting 
system is installed giving an advance 
notification of the alarm and permit- 
ting water to flow into the system. 
The alarm is sounded instantly, but 


trouble alarm, but releasing no water. 
This demonstrates the time allowed to 
extinguish the fire before the sprinkler 
heads operate, deluging with water 
This demonstration shows definitely 
what happens with quick fires, with 
slow, smouldering fires, with explo 
sions, thus giving concrete proof of 
Rockwood’s selling themes under al! 
fire conditions. Technical data to the 
finest detail is given throughout the 
demonstration which lasts about tw 
hours. 

@ In one corner of the demonstratio: 
room is a heat testing room which ha: 
facilities for mounting six differen: 
heads on the ceiling. Gas burners o: 
the floor of the room combined wit! 
a system of baffles and fans make i 
possible to get uniform heat distribu 
tion at the ceiling, thus testing the 
operating point of the sprinklers and 
their uniformity. An electric ther 
mometer outside the room connected 
to a thermo-couple inside enables u 
to read accurately temperatures rang 
ing from the slow, smouldering fire t 
the instantaneous, flash fire. This i 
valuable in studying the rates of rise 
of all temperatures and in demonstrat 
ing actual proof of the system’s oper 
ation under all conceivable fire con 
ditions. 

The demonstrations also feature the 
use of auxiliary equipment to auto 
matically close sliding and swinging 
doors, to close windows, shut off elec 
tric fans, shut off motors, to turn on 
water for hose use, to start exterior 
water curtains and to empty tanks 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Direct mail material used to develop inqui 
support Rockwood salesmen is mainly 

brochure type featured by factual sale 
dramatic illustrations and liberal use of striking 


This is an excellent record, providing : 
P 5 the not released until the 


a basic theme for marketing efficient , ‘ 
8 sprinkler head operates. Thus, while 


the fire is still too slight to operate 


water is 


automatic sprinkler systems. 


Originally the market was hungry 
Production 
As this so- 


for sprinkler systems. 
was the major problem. 
called hungry market became fed, the 
problem then became one, not of pro- 
duction, but of improved marketing 
methods. As time continues, greater 
efficiency in products and methods of 
marketing will be necessary to sell 
these products. Creative selling thus 
makes its appearance in the sprinkler 
industry. 

Another change in the field reaches 
theme. Whereas 
ance-saving and investment were the 


the selling insur- 


major sales themes of a few years ago, 
the present theme has the modern tone 
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the sprinkler head, the alarm is 
sounded and many fires are extin- 
guished with no water damage. 

@ In actual demonstration, Rockwood 
capitalizes the selling themes of its 
products. Built on the rate of rise 
principle, the system responds when 
the temperature rises a given number 
of degrees, regardless of whether the 
original temperature might be zero or 
150 degrees. It is the rate of rise, 
and not the temperature itself, which 
operates the system. 

Demonstration includes the burning 
of alcohol, setting off gun powder 
and lighting film materials, which 
raise the temperature, setting off the 
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"shot" to show the care with which Hancock valves are inspected 


Motion Pictures 
--How We Make and Use Them 


@ THE use of motion pictures in 
industrial marketing is growing rap- 
idly and judging by our experience 
the effectiveness of this sales tool 
should not be overlooked. We credit 
our four-reel movie, made last fall, 
with a great share of a 400 per cent 
increase in sales of two types of Han- 
cock valves featured in the film. 

There are several ways in which in- 
dustrial movies may be made from 
the standpoint of cost, so that every 
manufacturer of industrial equipment 
can afford to use them, the quality 
of the finished product being regulated 
by the amount of funds available for 
this part of the sales promotion pro- 
gram. Our experience may encourage 
others when they learn that a really 
effective job was done with a very 
reasonable expenditure. 

Our film was designed to stimulate: 
- Our own sales force. 

. Distributors’ sales organizations. 
- Major consumer prospects. 

It was made in four reels. The 
first shows manufacture of Hancock 
valves with close-ups of various ma- 
chining, foundry and test operations. 


1 
4 
2 
2 
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By LOUIS H. BRENDEL 


Assistant Sales Manager 
Hancock Valve Division 


Consolidated Ashcroft 
Hancock Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 










If you're shying from an industrial movie because of 
inexperience or what you think it will cost—forget 
both of these reasons and start on your script at 
once—Here are some tips from a successful experience 





Great emphasis is placed on quality, 
close tolerances, exacting tests and in- 
spections. The objective: To impress 
the spectator with the economy of 
using our premium priced Hancock 
valves. The profit motive. 

Reel two shows actual applications 
of Hancock valves in customer plants 
—emphasis here is on the prominence 
of users, plus emphasis on the great 
number of major industries to which 
Hancock valves are salable in volume. 

Reel three is for the benefit of job- 
bers and distributors. It shows epi- 
sodes in the office and warehouse of 
a prominent mill supply house. The 
theme is: Successful methods for job- 
bers to use profitably to merchandise 
all lines as well as our line of Han- 
cock valves. 


Reel four shows how to sell Han- 
cock valves, acted by members of our 
sales force calling on prospects with 
distributors’ salesmen. A major motive 
of this reel is the prime necessity of 
demonstrating with samples. 

@ Here is how we have used the film: 
We recently held a series of two-day 
meetings in New York, Cleveland and 
Chicago. On the first day we showed 
the film to our own men. On the 
second day a joint meeting was held 
with the sales organizations of distrib- 
utors in the trading area. The film 
was shown accompanied by a run- 
ning descriptive talk followed by gen- 
eral discussion. Complimentary buf- 
fet luncheons cr suppers were served. 

Our experience was so satisfactory 

that three duplicate sets of the film 


2! 








Shooting a foundry operation for the Hancock valve movie. This view shows 
the camera and lights in place and the men waiting for the cry of “action 





were made, additional projection equip- 
ment purchased. These films with 
projection equipment and the talk are 
sent to our own salesmen who show 
them at jobber sales meetings, and 
reels one and two to single or groups 
of consumer prospects. 

In collaboration with a distributor, 
the first two reels were shown re- 
cently at a monthly meeting of a 
local chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Power Engineers with an at- 
tendance of about forty. Many sales 
were booked at the conclusion of the 
showing. ; 
@ So much for that part of our ex- 
perience with movies. Now, those of 
you who feel that a motion picture 
could help put over the story of your 
product or service to your prospects 
or jobbers’ salesmen, but have steered 
clear of this medium because of its 
cost, will find the following details 
profitable. It outlines briefly things 
we learned in making our one-hour 
movie at a cost no greater than the 
price of a bleed page plus production 
in industrial trade journals. 

The first thing to do is to locate 
an experienced movie cameraman with 
a really high-grade camera. You can 
hire him by the day for a definite 
figure and you pay for all films. He, 
of course, furnishes all photographic 
equipment and lights. This is far 
more satisfactory than attempting to 
do this yourself. Furthermore, it in- 
sures you against “retakes,” leisureli- 
ness, and other mistakes. 

The making of an industrial movie 
breaks down into three simple sub- 
divisions. Namely, the preparation, 
the shooting, and the editing. And 
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of these three, the first is outstanding- 
ly the most important, with editing 
running it a close second and the 
actual shooting ranking third in im- 
portance. 
@ The preparation includes everything 
that you can do before the cameraman 
arrives. It is analogous in warfare 
to strategy which takes place before 
contact with the enemy is made and 
tactics which occur after contact. 
The first step in your preparation is 
to determine the story you want to 
tell. Then, after you have estab- 
lished this basic fact, write an outline 
of the scenes and action you feel are 
necessary to dramatize this story. 
One thing to remember in this re- 
spect is that it’s a pretty sound idea 
not to include a subject in the movie 
that you can easily carry and show 
“in person” to your audience. Use 
the movie to supplement rather than 
duplicate your regular call or talk. 
For example, suppose you want to 
demonstrate how much more trans- 
parent your brand of plate glass is— 


nothing you could show in a movie ° 


would ever be as effective as an actual 
demonstration with the product itself. 
On the other hand, if you wish to 
show how special ingredients, a revolu- 
tionary type of furnace and a super- 
grinding process are all responsible for 
the qualities of this new glass, rely 
on the motion picture to bring the 
prospect to the plant, since you can’t 
bring the plant to the prospect. 
After you have prepared the story 
and scenario, stick to that story unless 
you really feel you can improve it. 
The chances are you will have thought 
more about it than anyone else and 


you can, therefore, do a better job. 
Have some spunk and don’t let all the 
suggestions you get about how the 
picture ought to be made bother you 
Thank them kindly for all suggestions 
and then DO IT YOUR WAY. 

Plan each scene carefully and re- 
hearse with the workmen just wha 
they are to do before the cameraman 
arrives. This saves untold time aft: 
he comes and enables him to get mor 
done each day. At the same time it 
frequently prevents “retakes” by en 
abling you to get the “bugs” out be 
fore you start shooting. 

Caution all workmen and “actors” 
not to look up at the camera at th 
end of their “bit.” Most plant opera 
tors are very good about this, bur 
office workers and salesmen are wors: 
in that they like to look up at the end 
of a scene as much as to say, “How 
am I doing?” Since this must either 
be cut out of the final film or re-shot, 
it saves money by training them out 
of this self-conscious tendency. Girls 
are the worst offenders and are hard 
to break of this inherent desire to look 
at the camera. 

If it is necessary for you to get 
installation shots of your equipment 
in. users’ plants, it is wise to obtain 
written permission ahead of time and 
carry this permission with you when 
you go to crash the gate. This saves 
lost time in case the man who gives 
you authority to take the pictures 
isn’t readily available. 

It is prudent to have your plant 

electrician go along with you and the 
cameraman to put in proper heavy 
duty fuses on the lighting circuits 
This may save a great deal of time 
and the confusion which always at- 
tends fuse blowouts. 
@ Ic is imperative to learn to leave 
out unimportant details that are not 
necessary and only slow down action. 
In other words, the mind is capable 
of jumping from point to point with 
great ease and it is entirely unneces- 
sary that the mind run on a continu- 
ous movie track. This phenomena is 
also found in art where it is the 
hardest thing in the world for a 
novice to tell what to leave out. 

For example, if a phone call is 
needed in the movie, don’t bother to 
show the number being located in the 
telephone book. Or showing a sales- 
man walking up to the entrance of a 
building, then switching to a shot of 
the salesman making a sales presenta- 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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@ “WE ARE an ardent reader of your 
‘O. K. As Inserted’ section, and like to 
think that maybe it helps us as copy- 
writers. There is one thing, though, 
that we should like to know—do your 
Copy Chasers ever chase through con- 
struction magazines, or are they just 
too devoid of good ads to merit men- 
tion?” 

Mr. Ardent Reader, you’ve hit upon 
something that’s been worrying us, too. 
Looking back over this department’s 
half year in business, we find that our 
loudest plaudits have almost always 
been directed at the advertising of 
firms whose products are sold, and ad- 
vertised, in the horizontal, rather than 
the vertical, publications. 


It is seldom that one comes upon 
even a “stopper” (to say nothing of 
a completely readable and convincing 
ad) in the metal working, textile, pa- 
per, shoe and leather, oil, mining and 
other vertical industries, including 
construction. Apparently, salesman- 
ship in these divisions of industry has 
become ingrown; the advertiser’s self- 
importance overcomes him; and the 
result consists of extravagant claims, 
badly retouched photographs and over- 
stuffed logotypes—as human and un- 
derstanding of the reader’s viewpoint 
as the stenciled copy on a telephone 
pole. When a piece of good selling 
does appear in a vertical paper—lo, it’s 
usually a horizontal advertiser. 

How come the horizontal advertisers 
are so often in the limelight in this 
department? There are several impor- 
tant reasons for this. For one thing, 
having to depend more upon merchan- 
dising and sales promotion methods 
than the vertical fellows, they really 
expect advertising to do a selling job. 
So they try all the harder to really 
make it sell. That, plus having a 
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wider job to do, makes them spend 
more money for advertising, build 
larger and more capable advertising 
staffs, and go out and hire the better 
agencies. Or, to paste it in your hat 
—they put more faith, more money, 
more brains, and more time into mak- 
ing their advertising good advertising. 
@ So being conscious of all these 
things, this month we gave more seri- 
ous thought to the vertical (and 
smaller) advertisers, whose praise- 
worthy efforts are all the more praise- 
worthy for having occurred amid the 
uninspiring doldrums of advertising 
that isn’t trying very hard. 

In a textile publication, inside a 
crude layout, we find some copywrit- 
ing that might never get an “A” in 
the advanced course in freshman 
themes, but does some mighty selling 
with words that derived more fre- 
quently from the Anglo-Saxon than 
from the Latin. Columbia Narrow 
Fabric Company announces “A New 
Mystery Web” which doesn’t make 


sense to our lay mind, but must to the 


Vertical Advertisers . . . and Horizontal 
Advertisers ... and What Made 





Good Advertisements 
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fellow reading the magazine. “Nee- 
dle-Cutting Practically IMPOSSIBLE,” 
they say, with genuine understatement. 
Then they show a diagram that tells 
why, captioning it: “Can You Cut All 
Three With One Straight Line??” 
You’re invited to see for yourself, with 
a pencil playing the part of a needle, 
why needle-cutting is practically im- 
possible. Convinced, we read on: 
“This additional quality has been 
achieved at no sacrifice to the other 
Mystery Web features, introduced by 
its exclusive ‘at rest’ weave.” More 
features follow, including: “Often 
costs less to use than regular type 
shrinkable webs.” We think, if we 
needed to buy a web, or webs, we'd 
take a chance with Mystery Web. 


@ A company advertising to printers 
should do a pretty fine typographical 
job—but you don’t always expect to 
find such entertaining copy as Mergen- 
thaler Linotype gives you in the ad re- 
produced here. Copy starts on a nice 
note: “Not since the days when books 
were written by hand have certain of 
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our twenty-six letters been able to 
snuggle comfortably together.” It 
holds this pleasing lightness through- 
out. 

“News”! There’s a word. 
traction, reader interest, belief are all 
won by it. Smart is the advertiser 
who puts “news” into his copy. Far- 
rel-Birmingham of Buffalo did it with 
“The ‘Syosset’ comes home ice 
or no ice!”—an actual news story, alive 
and keenly interesting, of the tug 
“Syosset” that refused to be icebound 
in the New York State Barge Canal 
during an early winter freeze. The 
“Syosset” maintained its regular 
schedules, and did its daily barge-shov- 
ing. Big point: sturdy, Diesel-engined 
“Syosset” was equipped with the Far- 
rel ‘Duplex Straight Line Reduction 
Gear Unit. This effective “news” 
copy is followed by two paragraphs of, 
strong “reason-why” on Farrel reduc- 
A colorful, and sound 


Eye at- 


tion gears. 
piece of advertising. 

@ And now, because we really wanted 
to sweat this month, we went search- 
ing for good little ads. And those, 
like Scotchmen when it’s tag day in 
Glasgow, are something hard to find. 
But our search was not fruitless be- 
cause we did uncover one or two. We 
found two dandy quarter pages be- 
longing to Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond—one on regulating 
valves and the other on steam traps. 
They put a dirty-faced plant mechanic, 
called “Pipewrench Pete” at the top of 
their ads, and they let him tell the 
story. And in his own direct and 
forceful way, he tells a real sales story 
for them. In the first ad he says “Me 
an’ Joe are speakin’ again” and in two 
short paragraphs gets across how with 
a Strong “C” reducing valve he finally 
got a steady pressure on Joe’s cookers. 


pressure 


The other quarter page, headed “Be- 
lieve me . that fixed ’em!” says as 
only Pipewrench Pete could say it, “Do 
That’s 


something about it or else! 
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about what the boss told me about 
those unit heaters. Nothing but cold 
air. . . . Could cure them in a day, 
said I, if he’d only give me Strong 
70-T Traps. Yep, he went for the tip, 
and those traps sure work to perfec- 
tion. That special air release gadget 
in the top vents the air quick as 
greased lightning. And now we’re 
putting Strong 70-T’s on our slow ket- 
tles, too.” Nice going, Pete. 

@ We got for advertising that doesn’t 
make you sneer when you get through, 
“Yeah, but what’s good about it.” So, 
so much advertising tells you only bow 
good a product is—forgetting to tell 
you why. Danly Machine Specialties, 
Inc., doesn’t waste any space on “their 
many years of experience” or their 
“painstaking research” — they just 
come out and tell you that “Oil fin- 
gers don’t slip on these Danly knurled 
head cap screws.” In a head, subhead, 
and two hunks of copy, they describe 
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more good things about their cap 
screws in a half-page than most adver- 
tisers do in a year. 

And, now, back to harping on the 
horizontal again. 

Caterpillar Tractor — Good head: 
“On the Ground, Aviation Looks 
to ‘Caterpillar.’” Fast-moving copy. 
Good tie-in to more commonplace 
tractor functions. 

Link-Belt—“Only 50c Spent on 72 
Drives in 9 Years.” Unlike most head- 
ings on top of case studies, this one 
gives you all the dimensions—mainte- 
nance cost, investment, and length of 
service. 

Revere Copper & Brass—As usual 
Revere’s headline beats the copy by a 
mile. “The name of Paul Revere’s 
horse was DOBBIN” does the mile in 


extra-good time, but the story under- 
neath doesn’t get anywhere. 

Barrett Roof—Picture: Plant man- 
ager on roof. Headline: “Buy a Roof 
That Never Lets You Down.” Ques- 
tion: Is the poor guy going to stay up 
there all winter, and freeze? 

Western Precipitation Corporation— 
What a comedown from such an ex- 
citing head as “FLIGHT 109... TO 
DENVER” to such a pedestrian first 
paragraph as “The increasing pace and 
complexity of modern industry are 
often attended by new and unexpected 
problems that must be solved speedily 
to avoid loss.” 

Yale & Towne — With “Hundred 
Horsepower Hands” and with an illus- 
tration of Primo Carnera’s mitts that 
fully justify that head, it looks like 
they have something. Too bad copy 
isn’t hundred horsepower. Too much 
advertising applesauce like “high- 
geared efficiency”—*“black ink in your 
ledgers”—“You can’t wring profits 
from today’s highly competitive mar- 
kets.” 

Corning Glass—Spread on power in- 

sulators. Peach of a head, ‘“‘Methusa- 
lah of Materials.” Short and straight- 
forward copy. Nice fade-out: “Such 
characteristics give an insulator the 
OPPORTUNITY to become long- 
lived.” 
@ General Electric—“In Every Sale 
There Are Two Salesmen.” Followed 
by “One is you—the other, the voice 
of quality.” Prestige type color page 
playing up the GE monogram. A bit 
better done than most of their indus- 
trial stuff. But then, GE advertising 
has taken a turn for the better these 
past few months. Color has helped. 

Aluminum Company—Sharp, effec- 
tive contrast with “GLOOM, It Costs 
—GLEAM, It Pays”—a page on alu- 
minum paint. Just as much contrast 
in illustration, and underneath a good 
story on the great difference just one 
coat makes. 

Bethlehem Steel — Amid all the 
“public relation” copy of the other 
stalwarts of steel, Bethlehem sensibly 
remembers to ask its customers, “Are 
you aware of the range of products 
made in Bethlehem’s Flanging Shop?” 
and then shows pictures and diagrams 
of this range of products. 

U.S. Rubber — “Guillotined! 
Bombed! Crushed! Tortured! Pulled! 
Twisted! Strained! Flexed! Stretched!” 
Well-done, but whew! 

SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT OF 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 








Horizon Clears for 


Coal Mining Industry 


@ MIRRORING the steady improve- 
ent in general industrial conditions, 
tuminous coal production in 1936 
howed an increase of fifteen per cent 
wer the 1935 output. Tonnage for 
the year—estimated at 425,000,000 
ons—was approximately eighty per 
cent of the 1929 total. This figure, 
which reflects a gain of 331% per cent 
over the 1932 low, compares very fa- 
vorably with the indices of general 
business activity. Prices in many 
fields left much to be desired from the 
standpoint of financial returns, but 
even here some gains were reported. 


Progressive management, however, 
is making its major drive to maintain 
high wages, preserve competitive price 
levels and still thicken the thin profit 
margin by increasing mechanization 
to reduce production costs. More and 


more mines are installing loading ma- 
chines and conveyors underground, 
and the sales curve for such equip- 
ment is rising sharply. Since these 
installations require modernization of 
auxiliary and complementary equip- 
ment, the coal mining industry is one 
of the most receptive markets now 
open to the capital goods industry. 

Although the expiration of the pres- 
ent wage agreement this spring and 
the earlier probability of proposals for 
federal legislation to replace the out- 
lawed Guffey act are spots on the 
1937 horizon, the general outlook for 
the new year is distinctly favorable. 
With further improvement in the na- 
tional business picture, further in- 
creases in soft coal consumption may 
be forecast. Despite such publicized 
nroads of competitive fuels, coal still 
remains the major source of energy 
supply for the country. 

Anthracite tonnage from legitimate 
perations was practically the same 
in 1936 as in the preceding year. In 
the face of continued bootlegging of 
tolen coal unchecked by Pennsylva- 
mia state authorities and the vigorous 
ompetition of other fuels, this is 
more of an achievement than the 
static state of production indicates. 


Producers are now seeking to win back 
consumers through a mass advertising 
campaign; this campaign got under 
way too late to have much effect on 
1936 buying, but greater results are 
expected in 1937 and 1938. More- 
over, both branches of the coal min- 
ing industry are being helped in the 
domestic markets by the remarkable 
growth of automatic coal heating for 
homes. Back in 1932, oil burners 
were outselling domestic coal stokers 
at a rate of nearly ten to one; in 1935 
the ratio dropped to 3.6 to one, and 
in 1936, it is estimated, the ratio was 
only two to one.—Sypney A. Hate, 
Editor, Coal Age. 


Chemical Industries 
Have Peculiarities 


@ THE chemical industry is one 
which continually experiences obsoles- 
cence of equipment, and while present 
increased demands for products may 
require a number of new installations 
of equipment and even extension in 
buildings, that is probably not true 
to the same degree as with other in- 
dustries because some replacements 
have been made and some new plants 
have been built during the last few 
lean years. However, we may con- 
fidently expect many companies to put 
through programs of rehabilitation 
now and to replace even useful equip- 
ment with something which is better 
in view of improved economic condi- 
tions and increases in demand for 
products. 

It will be recalled that it is the 
chemical industry which seeks to 
maintain lower rather than higher 
prices for its products, which so gen- 
erally enter as semi-finished or even 
raw material for other industries, and 
consequently it is necessary to take 
advantage continually of all that is 
new in process and equipment. We 
have, therefore, a situation which is 
perhaps unique for this industry which 
makes improvements to its advantage 
even in times of depression. 

Also, to a greater degree than in 
other industries perhaps, the chemical 
industry’s profits depend upon capacity 
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production with low unit cost for 
product rather than limited produc- 
tion with a higher price. The indus- 
try has also realized that continued 
support of an adequate research pro- 
gram is essential and this leads to an 
ever increasing stream of new prod- 
ucts, many of which reach the ulti- 
mate consumer without anything to 
indicate that they are creations of the 
chemical industry. 

While never so thoroughly down- 
cast as perhaps some of the other 
branches of industry, nevertheless the 
chemical industry can join’ with 
others in looking to 1937 as a year 
which will be classed more nearly as 
normal than any one of the several 
in the immediate past.—H. E. Howe, 
Editor, Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. 


Food Industry Heads 
Towards Mechanization 


@ THE food industry as a whole is 
increasing in number of plants. Most 
of the newcomers are going into the 
Southern states. 

An important trend is the increas- 
ing mechanization and modernization 
of manufacturing establishments in 
the food field. And everything at the 
present moment indicates toward in- 
creasing the rate of mechanization and 
modernization in 1937. The pressure 
of public opinion in some branches of 
the industry, manifested by a public 
demand for lower prices, is forcing 
consolidation and mechanization to an 
unheard of extent. To reveal in which 
directions these are coming would, at 
this moment, be a violation of a con- 
fidence. However, it can be said that 
a company which spent three and one- 
half millions in modernization in 1936 
is expecting to spend a like amount 
in 1937. I have this on the authority 
of the vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing operations. Other sim- 
ilar ratios could be produced if time 
would permit their explanation. 

From all of the indexes we have 
available production is increasing and 
employment is decreasing. This can 
mean only one thing, mechanization 
and modernization. 

One cannot blame large companies 
for attempting to comply with a very 
evident public demand for lower 
prices. 

If we are to imagine the entire food 
industry as a single corporation and 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Time-Saving Calculators 
As An Aid to Selling 

We have had a number of booklets 
containing data tables and also short- 
cut calculators offered to us recently 
as an aid to selling. Have enough 
companies had experience with this 
material to form any opinion as to 
its value? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER, 

We do not 
statement can be made regarding the 
value of books of data tables, calcu- 


believe any general 


We know some compa- 
nies in certain lines that have used 
them very effectively and feel that 
they have proven of great value. 


lators, etc. 


For instance, a concern may give 
weight calculators to customers but 
the person buying does not have to 
Therefore, the 
calculator if used goes to some inside 
clerk : 


use the calculator. 


who is of secondary value. 
However, as is very frequently the 
case, the inside clerk is working to 
take his boss’s place before long and 
in that way the advertising is not 
wasted. 

Generally speaking we believe that 
service literature or service advertis- 
ing of any kind, if priced within rea- 
son, is of more value than what might 
be termed “Look” advertising from 
which one just gets an impression and 


then turns the page. 


Salesmen's Equipment 

We are struggling with a sales 
manual and the more we get into it, 
the duller it Are there any 
new ideas out on the preparation and 
use of Sales manuals by the salesmen 
in the field? We are beginning to 
think that perhaps the men should 
receive more inspiration rather than 
more education. 


seenis. 


Have you any sug- 
gestion or comment? 
SALES MANAGER. 

Salesmen need all the inspiration 
and education you can give them; 
also all the help in the way of me- 
chanical presentation material. There 
are several new developments along 
this line that might be of interest. 
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1. There is a new _ inspirational 
series of twenty-four pieces of poster 
copy that are better than anything 
that we have seen to date. The basis 
of each piece is a short statement of 
truth by outstanding men of all 
times, such as Lincoln, Socrates, Na- 
poleon, etc. These 
then commented upon very effectively 
in the copy. The posters are done in 
color and may be hung in the office 
for general reading. Each statement 
brings its own inspiration without 
preaching and broad 
enough to be of universal application. 

2. Sales Manuals—No matter how 
dull, most companies need a sales 
manual for their men. It is a big job 
to prepare one, but if you have a good 
index and all of your paragraphs are 
numbered, the refer 
quickly to the point in question and 
not have to dig for the information 
he needs. 

3. Sales Presentation—A very new 


statements are 


each one is 


salesman can 


and helpful sales presentation plan in- 
A prod- 
is first 
shown in cross section. Then the next 
page may show the heating element, 
the next page the piping attachment, 
the next page the thermostatic unit, 
the next page the insulation, etc., 
until the whole product is built before 
the prospective customer’s eyes. Sim- 


cludes the use of celluloid. 
uct such as a water heater 


ple copy material is used on the page 
above or below the celluloid window. 
Then as each page is turned the cel- 
luloid brings another part into its 
proper place. In this way, when all 
pages have been turned, the product is 
built and the story is completed. One 
has to see this new visual presentation 
booklet in operation in order to begin 
to realize its possibilities. 


Difference Between 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
We have been discussing the ques- 
tion of the various types of work 
that should be included in the sales 
promotion department and the adver- 
tising department and should like your 








comment which may help us in clear- 
ing up the matter. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
Many firms use the term sales pro- 
motion as including all marketing 
functions lying outside that of the 
sales department. Frequently adver- 
tising departments, as they broaden 
their scope of activity, are changed to 
sales promotion departments. Work 
of course differs in different fields. 
Strictly speaking, we would classi- 
fy the work carried on by the two 
departments as follows: 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT: 
Magazine advertising 
Direct mail advertising 
Catalogs; directories 
Product bulletins 
SALES PROMOTION DIVISION: 
Mass letter writing 
Working with the salesman o 
promotional projects 
Writing letters to introduce 
new salesman and to follow 
up the men 


Dealer helps and promotiona 
material 

Exhibits and displays for con 
ventions 


Sales manuals 
Product and market research 

It is of course difficult to draw the 
line. In many companies all of this 
work is handled in one division. 

For clearness of thought, we like to 
think of the sales department as in- 
cluding all personal calling with cor 
respondence based on making quota- 
tions, etc.; the advertising department 
handling all work clearly recognized 
as advertising; with the sales promo- 
tion department handling all work 
forming the connecting link between 
the two. 


Magazines vs. Newspapers 

We are confronted with the prob 
lem of determining between an in- 
dustry newspaper and an industr) 
magazine. We have quite a bit of 
basic information on which to mak: 
our decision but, everything else being 
equal, which type of make-up would 
you prefer? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

It probably makes no difference if 
everything else is equal except that 
in newspaper style of make-up it is 
easier to secure standard plates (7 x 
10) next to reading matter. The 
question to be determined is in which 
paper you will be able to get the best 
visibility and readership. 
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Modernization of Marketing 


have outlined. The rest are highly 

ective. 

What should be emphasized is the 

ed to know that these other possi- 

lities (call them pitfalls) do exist, 

d to watch out for them. Market- 

is mot simple. It is exceedingly 
mplex. A man in the service de- 
rtment who writes an arrogant, 
cupid letter can nullify the effect of 
iny thousands of dollars of excellent 
dvertising, or the efforts of the most 
rilliant salesman. 

If one proceeds from the viewpoint 
that a business justifies its existence 
when it makes a good product, sells it 
t a fair price and at a fair profit, then 
he obvious conclusion is that selling 
begins in the factory. 

To illustrate, there is the case, in 

the early days of the automobile indus- 
try, concerning one of the finest engi- 
neered cars but also one of the home- 
liest cars ever made in America. The 
idvertising department, being young 
and enthusiastic and really worried 
ibout the situation, found they were 
spending an enormous amount of 
money and still the company was not 
selling many cars. 
@ A feeble market survey was made, 
perhaps the first ever undertaken in 
the country. It was discovered that 
perhaps the appearance of the car was 
responsible. These advertising men had 
wash drawings made showing how the 
car ought to look and took them to 
the chief engineer, who happened to 
be vice-president and a principal stock- 
holder. 

“This is interesting,” he said. “Will 
it make the car rum any better?” 

“No, it will only make it sell bet- 
ter. 

“Well,” he replied, “I am not inter- 
ested.” 

There is a plant not far from New 
York with an investment of $750,000 
ind perhaps as fine a specialized factory 
as was ever built. The product was 
priced $12.50 and was not selling. The 
obvious question was to find out what 
was the matter with the sales force. 


The approach happened to be a little 
different. This was a “marketing” 
survey, and to make a long story short, 
two different materials were intro- 
duced, and three changes made in fac- 
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tory process. The article is now sell- 
ing profitably in large quantities at 
$6.75. Technicians in the factory 
asked why they were not told before 
that the article must sell at the lower 
price, for they knew four other ways 
of doing it. 

@ In all too many cases engineering 
and production have given a product 
to the sales department. Now, if the 
sales department should ask for a few 
dollars with which to investigate the 
market a little and find out where 
and how and the best circumstances 
under which they are going to sell the 
product, the sales manager is apt to 
be reminded of the company’s splendid 
laboratory resources, of the enormous 
sum spent for experiments and service 
tests and “what have you.” 

I do not criticize engineering and 
production. The fault lies just as 
much, or maybe more, with sales and 
advertising men; certainly, at least, in 
recent years. In the first place, they 
have failed to interpret themselves cor- 
rectly to production and engineering. 
In the second place, they have failed 
to back their opinions with the type of 
information that engineers and produc- 





A designer's pencil and art gum 
against a background of a pencil- 
drawing form an intriguing illustra- 
tion for this Pusey and Jones page, 
with but two lines of copy saying: 
“That our shops are working full time 
is not nearly so significant as is the 
fact that our engineering depart- 
ment is working over-time . . Ask us." 
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tion men have been taught all their 
lives to respect. 

There is a great wide gap to be 
bridged between the point of view of 
the promotional salesman, or of the 
advertising man, or that of the man 
who thinks primarily in terms of hu- 
man nature, and the point of view of 
engineers and factory managers, and 
accountants and so forth. 

One way to bridge that gap is for 
the sales departments to do a job along 
sounder lines, and prove to a greater 
extent the soundness of their needs. 
It is entirely possible. And do not 
neglect to get the vice-president in 
charge of production out on a selling 
trip. 

We have all been at fault in the way 
we have tested products for the mar- 
ket. We used to take a half-dozen 
pieces of copy around the office and 
say, “which one do you like best?” 

By contrast, here is Ben Nash, one 

of the great industrial designers in 
America. Why has Ben Nash received 
the fees he did for certain designs? 
A recent meeting provides the answer. 
The chairman read twenty-five or 
thirty merchandising questions to 
which Ben Nash insisted on answers 
before he would put pencil to paper. 
@ It is very seldom that any of us 
make a qualitative survey of a product. 
We take the product that the produc- 
tion department gives us, ask no fur- 
ther questions about it and how it 
can be improved and go to the market 
with “why do you buy it, or why 
don’t you?” 

Unless we make that qualitative type 
of examination first, we might just as 
well throw the results of many a later 
quantitative study out the window, 
because in many cases where we lack 
that qualitative study, our field re- 
search does not get to the heart of the 
matter and diselose the real truth. 

We have been trying to give names 
to various functions in industry for a 
long time. Many of them overlap. 
To generalize very broadly, we have 
two main classifications in marketing: 

1. Sales function 

Pricing 
Trade policies 
Selling 
2. Sales promotion function 
Advertising 
Sales training 
Promotion at the point of 
sale 

I know this is wholly inadequate. 
There are all kinds of sub-classifica- 
tions. It has been a moot question for 
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twenty years or more as to what to do 
with the sales promotion function 
which has developed as a link for the 
“twilight zone” between the sales and 
advertising departments. 

The best advance that has been made 
has been to segregate and define all the 
functions, from which each company 
can make its own selections and its 
assignments based on its requirements 
and its personnel. 

Now another problem of organiza- 
tion is appearing. It is a compara- 
tively new function (in industry) 
called the merchandising department. 
Its job is to be a liaison unit, codrdi- 
nate in authority with the sales de- 
partment and the factory, its function 
in theory being to see that the right 
goods are at the right place at the right 
time, at the right price. 

One might well begin to think about 

that, for it looks as if at some not far 
distant date there will be a new type 
of functional organization in indus- 
try in which that new department may 
represent the single point at which all 
these problems and all these decisions 
can be focused. 
@ Here is another suggestion. ill 
sales promotion functions ought to be 
split in half. There ought to be a 
vertical cleavage cutting straight 
through the series of horizontal strata. 
We do it subconsciously, but we have 
failed to handle it in an organized way 
in marketing. 

Every one of these jobs has two 
parts. One is the planning function 
and the other is the function of execu- 
tion. This is where the production 
department, engineering department 
and laboratory men have advanced far 
beyond those who have to do with 
marketing. 

Whether we actually divide the task, 
or organize sales planning formally is 
entirely beside the point. What must 
be recognized is the meed for adequate 
planning and what planning implies. 

The fact that most of the prevent- 
able wastes in advertising and sales are 
due to a lack of planning and a lack 
of facts must be faced. Managements 
must be taught that the right kind of 
sales planning costs money but that it 
saves ever so much more than it ever 
costs, and that adequate staff overhead 
is the most profitable of investments. 

Let me illustrate the point of view 
one will meet. A certain company 
completely revamped its manufactur- 
ing plant. In the course of the re- 
habilitation, the president approved 
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This demonstration room at the Rockwood Sprinkler Company plant at 
Worcester, Mass., is a typical illustration of how manufacturers of industria! 
equipment are applying modern methods in their sales work—Public officials 
and industrial executives are brought here to witness dramatic and convincing 
demonstrations of sprinkler operation that materially help to close sales 
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Rockwood Sprinkler 


which might contain inflammable 
materials. 

The demonstration room has been 
a definite influence in selling these 
orinkler systems to insurance execu- 
tives, who are responsible for writing 
specifications for fire protection, as 
well as to potential customers in all 
fields. These individuals have been 
invited from all parts of the country 
to witness these actual, bona-fide dem- 


onstrations. One executive, thus so! 
through the demonstration method, 

now specifying Rockwood sprinkler: 
in all requirements, which should ulti 
mately produce many thousands o! 
dollars’ worth of business. Such con 
crete proof of the sales results of th 
demonstration theory have proven be- 
yond doubt that it has been and wil! 
he a vital factor in producing Rock 
wood sales throughout the country. 





without hesitation an appropriation of 
about $10,000 to rebuild a plant ele- 
vator. He hesitated for three days 
about authorizing an appropriation of 
$3,600 to bring the sales force, who 
had not visited the factory for three 
years and had never seen the new plant, 
in to see the new product. 

That is a point of view with which 
many sales managers and many mar- 
keting men have to contend. It is not 
an insuperable difficulty. 

Who are the people to direct the 
kind of fact-finding about marketing 
that industry so sorely needs and that 
will result in true modernization in 
marketing? There is an opportunity 
for a first-class study as to where in 
an organization that belongs. 

Whoever heads it up and whatever 
the department to which it is assigned, 
it is a codperative effort and ought to 
call on every resource available inside 
and outside the company. It certainly 
should be headed up by a marketing 
man strong and able enough to realize 
his opportunity, and his responsibility 
and to act upon the basis that selling 
begins in the factory. 
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Trends 


make a balance sheet for that corpo 
ration, it would have been into th« 
red in 1932. This means that the net 
losses of the industry were greate: 
than the net profits of the 6,000 con 
cerns who earned profits that year 
Since that time earnings have in 
creased decidedly and we anticipate 2 
five per cent net increase in earnings 
of national advertisers in the food field 
in 1937. Those food industries that 
are not national advertisers will prob 
ably show slightly smaller gains in 
their earnings over 1936. 
Construction is going on in a ver) 
vigorous way. This is all a part ot 
the mechanization and modernization 


program which is now coming into 


effect as a result of improved earnings. 
The money is now available—L. V 
Burton, Editor, Food Industries. 





Appointed Manager of Sales 

W. L. Richeson has been appointe 
manager of sales of American Car ¢ 
Foundry Company, New York. 
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Railway Age 


Published every Saturaay. Ed- 


ited from the executive, 
operating and managerial 
standpoint, and read by rail- 


way executives, operating offi- 
cials, purchasing officers and 
department heads, men who 
contro! railway policies and 
approve major expenditures. 


Railway Mechanical 
Engineer 


Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to the problems of 
the railway mechanical de- 
partment officers who select 
and specify equipment and 
materials (including shop 
equipment) used in the con- 
struction, maintenance and re- 
pair of locomotives and cars. 


Railway Engineering 


and Maintenance 
Published monthly. Devoted 
to the interests of the rail- 
way engineering and mainte- 
nance officers who are 
responsible for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of road- 
way, track, bridges, buildings 
and other fixed properties. 
Railway Electrical 
Engineer 

Published monthly Devoted 
exclusively to electrical prob- 
ems of the steam railroads 
and is read by the men who 
specify, install and maintain 
heavy electric traction, air- 
conditioning, shop electrical 
equipment, locomotive head- 
lights and turbo generators, 
train ghting and general 
Illumination. 

Railway Signaling 
Publish 


monthly. Devoted 


exclusively to the problems of 
railway signal officers and 
their staffs, who are respon- 
sible for specifying, installing 
and maintaining signals, in- 
terlocking, centralized traffic 
contr car retarders and 


communication equipment. 
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a the railway industry the five 

Simmons - Boardman departmental 
railway publications enable you to select 
and reach your own audience economi- 
cally and effectively because each publi- 
cation is devoted specifically to the in- 
terests of one of the several branches of 
railway activity . . . reaching the men 
who authorize, specify and influence 
purchases. 


And this year these publications will be 
particularly valuable because they will 
aid you in reaching the most active rail- 
way market in seven years. As a result 
of greatly increased railway traffic and 
earnings, purchases of Class 1 railroads 
from manufacturers in 1936 totaled 
$727,000,000—the largest total since 
1930, and an increase of 80 per cent 
over 1935. 


A strong indication of the continued up- 
ward trend in railway buying is the fact 
that car loadings in the second full week 
of this year passed the 700,000-mark. 
And with consistently high traffic, week 
after week, the demands upon equip- 
ment and facilities will greatly multiply. 
The large budgets already authorized 
this year indicate that the railroads are 
recognizing the importance of heavy 
buying . . . and it is estimated they will 
spend at least 20 per cent more for the 
improvement of their equipment and 
property in 1937 than in 1936—an in- 





Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 














crease that will boost railway purchases 
to the highest level since 1929. 


Consequently, your publication adver- 
tising throughout 1937 will be of even 
greater value than before. The five 
Simmons-Boardman railway _publica- 
tions are the mest efficient mediums for 
carrying your advertising messages to 
the thousands of important railway men 
in the branches of activity you want to 
reach and each one has a specialized cir- 
culation of railway men with buying 
power and influence. These publica- 
tions are recognized as the authoritative 
sources of railway news and information 
. . . their intimate contact with railway 
men can and should be a strong sales 
influence for you. 


A continuous advertising campaign in 
one or more of the five Simmons- 
Boardman departmental railway publi- 
cations will aid you in securing a large 
share of railway orders and should 
therefore be an important part of your 
1937 railway sales efforts. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


Washington, D. C. 


THE BROAD TO RAILWAY SALES 
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The Diesel Industry 


proportionate to the effectiveness of 
their sales and advertising activities. 

Two marketing policies are con- 
spicuous in the Diesel manufacturing 
industry. One is the development of 
a broad line of engines widely adapt- 
able and salable to a diversified mar- 
ket. The other is concentration on a 
relatively few markets. 

There has been a considerable shift 
in the competitive situation in recent 
years. In an astonishing short time, 
Caterpillar has assumed the lead in 
total horsepower installed, due to its 
development of an efficient small unit 
and dominance in the tractor and con- 
struction equipment fields. In _ this 
short period, Caterpillar took the 
crown from Fairbanks, Morse, which 
three or four years ago produced half 
of the Diesel engines sold each year. 
@ In the large marine, industrial and 
municipal fields, the real competition 
now embraces Nordberg, Worthing- 
ton, De La Vergne, McIntosh & Sey- 
mour, Busch-Sulzer and Winton. 

Caterpillar entered the Diesel in- 
dustry in 1931. It now is the largest 
company in the world building Diesel 
power and was first on the Western 
continent to produce a Diesel tractor. 
Nine out of ten of its customers now 
choose the Diesel in preference to the 
The or- 
ganization’s success is reflected in its 
1936 net sales of $54,118,004 against 
$36,447,193 in 1935. 

The company also rates as a leader 
in Diesel-ized road 


company’s gasoline tractors. 


machinery. It 
boasts a continuous assembly line for 
its Diesel engines, the popularity of 
which it attributes to a fuel saving 
of fifty to eighty per cent and the 
low competitive selling price of its 
engines. 

Caterpillar’s advertising and sales 
broad. 


promotion activities are very 


The 1937 advertising program has 
been widened to include several gen- 
eral publications. Eighteen new sound 
films were released late last year giving 
complete coverage of its line. Large 
demonstration truck-trailers are used 
among farmers, setting down com- 
plete Diesel farm sets on the pros- 
pect’s farm and giving a sample of 
their performance. 

@ The company is now in the midst 
of its second annual machinery show. 
Each distributor (Caterpillar terri- 
tories are exclusive) is asked to bring 
a delegation of prospects and custo- 
mers to the Peoria plant for a two- 
day program. Such groups number 
from seventy-five to 500 persons. 
Company and distributor share the 
cost. 

A banquet is held at a local hotel, 
but the plant-visit centers in a brightly 
decorated display room of 40,000 
square feet. This room is equipped 
with an amplifying system for an- 
At one end 
is a The 
present show began in November and 
ends about April 1, at which time 
it is expected that 5,000 visitors will 
have been entertained. 


nouncements and music. 
motion picture theater. 


Fairbanks, Morse is well entrenched 
in industrial, agricultural and marine 
fields and, with respect to all industry, 
claims to be the leading manufacturer 
of industrial Diesels. 

The company developed its first in- 
ternal combustion engine in 1893, a 
semi-Diesel and finally full Diesels in 
1924. At 3,000,000 
horsepower of Fairbanks, Morse Die- 


present over 


sel engines are in daily service through- 
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out the world. In its advertising 
work, the company distributes sev- 
eral booklets telling what its various 
engines are doing in industries of all 
kinds. The company publishes an 
excellent house organ, “The F-M 
News.” 

Efforts of the Nordberg Manufac- 

turing Company in the Diesel field 
are confined almost entirely to the 
larger sized units. Engines under 
construction at present range from 
1,000 to 2,500 horsepower. Most of 
its Diesel business comes from mu- 
nicipalities. Nordberg is advertising 
in business papers and uses some di- 
rect mail. 
@ The Superior Engine Division of 
the National Supply Company of 
Delaware has two manufacturing 
plants, one located at Springfield, O.., 
where heavy duty engines for marine 
and stationary service are made, and 
one at Philadelphia, where smaller 
Diesels are produced for marine, in- 
dustrial and automotive service. 

The Superior marketing policy fa- 
vors diversification. Its main fields 
are the petroleum industry; manufac- 
turing and process industries and the 
marine field. 

Three sales departments function 
under separate sales managers. The 
old field division coéperates with di- 
vision offices and supply stores of the 
National Supply Company, which has 
a wide reputation as a manufacturer 
of tools, machines, mechanical rigs, 
pumps, pipe and miscellaneous hard- 
ware for the petroleum industry. 

Personal selling is a big factor, but 
a consistent advertising campaign is 
run in principal business papers of 
the petroleum industry. National 
Supply’s advertising manager is in 
charge of advertising for all three di- 
visions. 

The Philadelphia commercial sales 
division solicits manufacturing ac- 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Chart by Engineering News-Record. 


Data, Courtesy of Diesel Power 
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A Chemical Engineer Whose 
Experience Embraces Re- 
search, Maintenance, Product 
Development and Marketing 


Arthur Langmeier joined the ranks of Her- 
cules Powder Company 19 years ago at its 
Experiment Station. During the course of 
the first several years he was engaged in 
maintenance, research, and semi-plant de- 
velopment work on explosives, ammonia 
oxidation, organic synthesis, and rosin. 


Following this was an appointment as chief 
chemist in charge of quality and plant de- 
velopment in the South. An investigation 
of sales possibilities of Hercules Steam-dis- 
tilled Wood Turpentine followed the plant 
experience, and this in turn was followed 
by an intensive drive on the development 
of plant and process for the purification 
of wood rosin. 


At the present time he is Director of Sales 
of the Naval Stores Department, and also 
supervises the development and research 
program on naval stores products. 


* CHEMICAL ENGINEERS ORGANIZE, EQUIP AND OPERATE PROCESS 
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in America’ 


[tN TERMS OF THE 


“NAVAL STORES” 


By ARTHUR LANGMEIER 


The name “naval stores” is a term which originated with: th 
use of tar and pitch in the construction and repair of woode: 
ships. It now has spread in usage to the products of the southern 
pine, which include turpentine, rosin, pine oil, and many othe 
extracts and derivatives. 


With the advent of the steam and solvent process, the nava 
stores business entered into an era of research and development 
which still are being pursued. The uses for naval stores product: 
have been widening from year to year as new derivatives art 
being made available. Industries consuming naval stores prod: 
ucts in quantity are rubber, paper, paints, varnishes and lac. 
quers, foundries, textiles, electrical, pharmaceutical, in addi: 
tion to a large number of smaller miscellaneous industries 


The naval stores industry as a user of chemical engineering 
equipment has within the last few years developed into a sub: 
stantial factor. The research and development by members 0! 
the industry have contributed considerably to refinements in 


chemical engineering practice. 


The field of terpene chemistry, in spite of the vast amount 
of time and attention already spent on it, is still in the early 
stages of development, and the naval 
stores industry will continue to bring 
forth new and interesting discoveries in 
this field. 
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THE 


CHLORINE — CAUSTIC SODA 


By WALKER PENFIELD 


vith the About a trillion bubbles of chlorine gas to make a ton of chlorine! 
Such is one estimate in connection with the commonly used electrolytic 
wooder Rts now making record quantities of chlorine and caustic soda. 
uther The study and industry of many generations of technicians have A Few Typical Days 
y Othe @fansformed crude “caustic alkali” into highly refined caustic soda and In The Busy Life of 
“dephlogisticated muriatic acid” into liquid chlorine so pure that the 
impurities cannot be determined quantitatively. a Chemical Engineer 
€ nava The growth of this industry which began in this country in the e 
ypment losing years of the 19th century, when relatively cheap electric power 
oduct became available, has been most marked in the past 15 years. Started 
@riginally to produce caustic soda, we now find the demand for chlorine Walker Penfield, Manager of Engineering, 
VES alt the factor governing production rate. Pennsylvania Salt Company, Philadelphia, 
3 prod: The large modern plants built around the electrolysis of common finds his time divided between the central 
1d lac. S@lt. supply materials used in nearly every division of industry and in office and the company’s several plants in 
addi Some form reach nearly every home. Pennsylvania, Michigan and Washington. 
oat Chlorine finds its most widespread and best known use in the treat- A three days’ log of his activities is typical 
Ment of drinking water. It is also used in the production of paper pulp, of what he does week in and week out. 
eering hypochlorites, dry cleaning compounds, textile weighting compounds, 
‘ als Waxes, and metal cleaning compounds. The growth of cities makes neces- Monday ... Spent day at main office on the 
Sary the treatment of sewage and here chlorine plays an important role. design of new equipment with special 
ETS O Both chlorine and caustic soda are used in the manufacture of solvents attention to the use of materials to 
nts in from petroleum fractions, and anti-freeze compounds from natural gas. meek, particular corrosion problems. 
Caustic soda finds large use in industries such as rayon, soap, petro- 
leum refining, metal cleaning, rubber, ceramics and glass, laundry, and Wednesday ... At Wyandotte, Mich., plant 
nount Stcel. besides being used in the preparation of other chemicals. in consultation with plant men on 
early Che third product of the electrolytic cell, hydrogen, is used for the construction schedules. 


production of ammonia, hydrochloric acid, 


development of new processes, at 
which time the above photograph was 





Even in chemical industry it is unusual 
to find such a variety of compounds whose 
source of raw materials is salt, water and air. taken. 






















INDUSTRIES FOR PROFITABLE MANUFACTURE OF THESE PRODUCTS 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Importance of Market Research 


modern merchandising miracle—model 
1937. 

Now take Point Two, the setting 
up as supreme the marketing mind. 
This* is illustrated also of course in 
the Arkansas Power and Light story. 
But average ordinary business does not 
make the marketing mind supreme. 
It makes the owner or banker su- 
preme, or else the general executive, 
who has the old copy-book concep- 
tion of business organization. He re- 
gards himself as the driver of a span 
of horses, in which the marketing 
end is just another horse. If he hap- 
pens to be an able marketing mind, 
things work moderately well, but if 
he is not, the cart is always before the 
The goods are made, and the 
sales department is told to sell what 
is made. That’s the old, outworn 
business pattern. 


horse. 


@ The 1937 principle is the reverse; 
the marketing division should tell the 
factory what to make and come near 
also telling it at what price it should be 
made, what design, etc. A business, 
we now know, cannot soundly be 
called a business until it is in effec- 
tive relationship to its market. All 
business is in reality the business of 


marketing, rather than the business ~ 


To bring this 
about many businesses need revamping 
from top to bottom. One result is 
to need sales and advertising man- 
agers of higher calibre. This is just 
what is happening today. 


of manufacturing. 


To accomplish such a bold reor- 
ganization successfully, the high cali- 
bre marketing mind must be given 
the reins, and the market facts made 
the absolute dictator of every phase of 
Courageously the whole 
organization must be swung from the 
pivot of the marketing policy. If it 


the business. 


means junking the whole factory for 
a new one, changing its location, 
changing the product or the mate- 
rials from which it is made; if it 
means complete retooling, if it means 
“going through the wringer” in finan- 
cial reorganization and changing the 
capitalization; if it means firing every 
last man on the payroll from office 
boy to board of directors; if it means 
doing something the corporation never 
dreamed of doing before—neverthe- 
less it ought to be done. The result 
should be a product for which there 
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is a powerful pull of demand, due to 
its value-price ratio; or you might 
say its desire-purchasing power ratio. 
This cuts competition to a minimum 
and raises possible customers to a 
maximum. The true destiny of 
American industry is mass production 
at revolutionary low prices. 

This is true of some capital goods 
as well as all consumer goods. 
@ For example, in the building in- 
dustry. A $2,000 a year family can’t 
own anything more expensive than 
a $4,000 house. Sixteen million out 
of our thirty million families don’t 
have $2,000 a year, and therefore 
16,000,000 American families haven’t 
got homes, and by the same token 
haven’t the space nor the inceative or 
opportunity to buy a great many 
things which manufacturers produce 
to sell to homes. Here ‘s a big hole in 
the American market. What is the 


answer? We must make a mighty ef- 


fort to produce $4,000 homes. It is 
absolutely within the realm of tech- 
nical possibility—but we must have 
marketing minds in the building field 


capable of producing them. 

Point Three, regarding market re- 
search as the control lever in market- 
ing, I don’t think I really need stress 
it very hard to an audience like this. 





Hearts and hands are used in this 
page of a new twenty-four-page 
booklet of The DeVilbiss Company, 
Toledo, to emphasize the important 
features of the spray gun which is 
called the heart of DeVilbiss spray 
outfits for printing and offset presses 


It would be a little embarrassing to 
me to do so, as market research is 
my business. 

What I call the desk-thumping 
executive is now as dead as the dodo. 
I mean the executive who decided 
things on the basis of his own will, 
hunch, pride, prejudice and even on 
his own experience. The executive 
of today knows that he must let the 
facts decide. Herbert Hoover used 
to say that no business man’s judg- 
ment is any better than his facts. 
This is the exact truth, and the 1937 
breed of executive accepts it. It 
means, of course, good market re- 
search. 

There is no magic in market re- 
search. It is only applied arithmetic 
and common sense, when it is com- 
petently done, by research men of 
ripe business judgment. 

@ President Roosevelt in his message 
the other day referred to over-produc- 
tion and under-production as our na- 
tional scourges. The crucial thing to 
remember is that we had over-produc- 
tion, so-called, and “profitless pros- 
perity” even in 1928 and 1929. We 
who are especially interested in the 
marketing angle, know that mer> re- 
turn to so-called prosperity will not 
solve our troubles. Even in the peak 
prosperity days forty-four to forty- 
six per cent of American corporations 
reported deficits instead of profits. To 
our view, these are the signs of mar- 
keting maladjustment, which 1937 
modernized sales policies must set right. 

We no longer have the naive belief 
as we had during the twenties, that 
the solution was more high pressure 
salesmanship or bigger and better and 
more blatant advertising space. Qual- 
ity, not quantity of sales effort is the 
1937 standard, and intelligent policy, 
not mere enthusiasm and noise. A 
great many of the old-type executives 
are now booted out of their jobs, 
and a better and more analytical type 
is in power. That is our best hope. 
The 1937 executive, personally, is a 
very important part of our forward 
progress, because the attitude of mind 
with which top executives face the 
problems of 1937-1940 is very 
crucial. 

Nineteen thirty-seven, the year of 
10,000 wants, can be a door opening to 
much sounder business than America 
has known before, if a majority of top 
executives give the measure of respect 
and attention to marketing and mar- 
ket research which it is proved is 
needed. 
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eS First technical account of the Diesel engine in the United States 
ee one year ahead of its introduction into the American market. 
a 


The Diesel Is 40 Years Young 


S an engineering achievement — nearly half a century old. . As a commercial 
reality — still a youth with a golden future. 
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And with all its dramatic history the editorial and business staffs of POWER 


et 





have been intimately associated. 


nd. 





POWER published the first technical account of the Diesel engine in America, 
and has since recorded each step of its rise as a major unit in our vast power 






structure, 












Naturally through such long and close association POWER has acquired an 
accurate knowledge of Diesel marketing problems, and has accumulated a large 


volume of valuable factual selling data. 





We will gladly make these many facts conveniently available to you, either 
through a POWER representative or by mail. Just write POWER, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York—A McGraw-Hill Publication. 
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MOBILE BELT CONVEYOR (below) 800 ft. long moves 
and stacks earth alongside canal. Link-Belt installation, 
powered by electric motors, is loaded by 21/,-yd. draglines. 
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STEEP-ANGLE BOOM of paving mixer equipped with speci 

placement of concrete serves U.S. Engineer t in build 

Wash storm drain in Los Angeles County, - 

Office, Los Angeles District. Mixer moves back and forth along wall to mai 
plastic concrete in monolithic section at uniform level. Batch trucks haul aggre 














LLOWING COMPLETION of 20-ft. strip of concrete base, single paver 
a slab places adjacent 10-ft. lane. Drainage pipe is stacked on bank. P 
finisher strikes off concrete. 


30-ft. wide, served a crew of four droppers 
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Big Business 
From Flood Areas 


@ THE Ohio and Mississippi valleys are now 
experiencing the worst floods in their history. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars represent the 
property damage, and hundreds of lives have 
been lost. At present the disaster is being seen 
only from the gloomy viewpoint of the misery 
and destruction which the floods have caused, 
and the need of relief for the sufferers. 

Experience last year, and previously, shows, 
however, that as soon as flood waters recede there 
will be great activity in the reconstruction and 
reconditioning of buildings, manufacturing 
plants and utilities damaged by flood waters. 
Thus manufacturers of industrial goods, includ- 
ing building materials, machinery and supplies 
of all kinds, will have the task of supplying prod- 
ucts needed for large-scale rehabilitation. 

Usually plants which have been damaged by 
flood and fire, as some of those in the devastated 
areas have been, are rebuilt on a better and more 
modern basis. Consequently the permanent im- 
provements to the industries in the localities now 
ravaged by floods will go far toward offsetting 
the property losses which have been recorded in 
the record-breaking inundations which have de- 
scended upon such a great part of the country. 

Manufacturers and distributors of industrial 
equipment and supplies might well undertake at 
once a survey of the flooded areas, to determine 
probable needs for reconstruction. They will 
represent an important part of the sales for the 
first half of the year for many companies. In 
view of the courage and determination of the 
flooded communities, many improvements and 
enlargements of production facilities will no 
doubt be included in plans for the restoration of 
normal operations. 


Checking Up 
On Exhibits 


@ THE Exhibitors Advisory Committee, made 
up of manufacturers and others interested in in- 
dustrial shows and expositions, is doing a good 
work in establishing proper standards of meas- 
urement of the various factors which go to make 
a show at which it is profitable for the manu- 
facturer to be represented. 

The buyer of publication space is accustomed 
to use audits by means of which to determine the 
quantity, character and distribution of the cir- 
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culation of the periodical. The E. A. C. is en- 
deavoring to insure the same sort of information 
being made available about the various industria! 
shows which attract attendance from most of 
the leading industries of the country. 

The matter of determining the value of 
show, from the standpoint of the attendance ii 
attracts, goes hand in hand with improving th 
exhibit which the manufacturer makes there. 
Better methods of presentation are coming into 
use, and professional services are being employed 
to insure an attractive, dynamic exhibit of what 
the manufacturer has to offer to the industry 
whose executives attend the show. 

With progress being made at both ends of the 
problem, we may confidently expect to see in- 
dustrial shows become even more efficient sales- 
men for manufacturers of industrial equipment, 
materials and supplies. 


Measurement of 
Advertising Results 


@ THERE are so many different kinds of adver- 
tising results, depending both upon the character 
of the products advertised and the organization 
of the individual advertiser, that companies 
which spend money for advertising might well 
determine in a very definite and objective way 
just what results they are aiming at. 

Furthermore, so many advertising results are 
intangible that it is difficult to measure them in a 
scientific way. They flow into the general stream 
of sales effort, and the final result in sales booked 
does not provide an indication of the various fac- 
tors which produced it. 

But it is certain that if specific results are 
wanted, these can be aimed at directly, and prog- 
ress toward the objectives noted. Otherwise the 
advertiser may come to the end of the period for 
which his campaign was planned without ade- 
quate knowledge as to how great his accomplish- 
ment has been. Hence, more can be obtained 
from advertising by setting up in advance one or 
more objectives, and endeavoring to determine 
whether progress toward them has actually been 
made. 

Some of the various kinds of results which the 
advertiser may plan to get are inquiries for new 
products, or for new applications of old prod- 
ucts; greater acceptance of the company as a 
reliable source of supply; better understanding 
by trade and consumers of pricing and other 
marketing policies; stimulation of interest and 
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enthusiasm on the part of salesmen and distribu- 
tors; a stronger Competitive position; more ac- 
tive use of catalogs in the hands of buyers; 
ereater familiarity with complete line. 

~ Since publishers are usually called on to discuss 
results with their advertisers, it is also evident 
that they and their representatives should be 
aware of the objectives of the advertisers using 
their space. Greater familiarity with their read- 
ers might enable them to discuss copy more 
critically and understandingly, and thus in many 
cases help the advertiser to develop appeals bet- 
ter calculated to get exactly the results in which 
he is most interested. 


Selling Begins 
In the Factory 


@ IN his illuminating and stimulating address 
before the Technical Publicity Association last 
month, W. A. McDermid, well-known mar- 
keting consultant, emphasized the fact that 
products should not be designed and put into 
production without having the selling and mer- 
chandising angles thoroughly studied in advance. 
A product carefully designed, as to price and 
character, to meet the needs of a specific market, 
is pretty close to being sold even before it leaves 
the manufacturing department. As Mr. Mc- 
Dermid put it, selling should begin in the 
factory. 

This excellent point is emphasized from an- 
other angle by discussions of marketing practices 
presented in INpUsTRIAL MARKETING. The 
merchandising committee which guides the mar- 
keting activities of more than one successful 
company is likewise concerned with the primary 
and fundamental job of product development. 
Old products are studied from the standpoint 
of their improvement and adaptation to market 
requirements, and new products are examined 
with an eye to their introduction into the mar- 
ket in just the form which will best meet the 
needs of buyers. 

Design, production, sales and promotion fac- 
tors are all included in the personnel of the mer- 
chandising committee, and when all of these 
viewpoints are adjusted one to the other, the re- 
sulting decisions and policies are pretty sure to be 
correct. It is one more example of the truth of 
the statement that selling is team-work, in which 
everybody in the business is concerned. Those 
who design and make the product are just as 
much a part of selling as those who actually con- 
tact Customers and get signed orders. 

If every department head of every business 
were to picture his part in a codrdinated entity of 
successful selling, it would make for a better 
result. No one department can function alone 
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—all must be brought into relation with the 
operation as a whole. When each contributes its 
share to making and selling the right product in 
the right way at the right price, we have success- 
ful business—successful from the standpoint of 
customers as well as stockholders and workers. 


Sales Promotion 
Becoming Popular 


@ THE emphasis now being laid on sales pro- 
motion in the marketing activities of many suc- 
cessful companies selling to industry is signifi- 
cant. The significance lies in the evident desire 
of manufacturers to convert all merchandising 
activities into the practical terms of sales results. 

While sales promotion has almost as many defi- 
nitions as there are companies which use it, it has 
been regarded generally as including those activi- 
ties which fall between direct personal selling and 
advertising. Thus many companies consider 
their direct-mail follow-up of inquiries, follow- 
up material based on sales calls, and special pres- 
entations provided for the use of salesmen, all as 
coming into the field of sales promotion. And 
some companies even include advertising in the 
same general classification, on the ground that its 
value is measured by its results in aiding and pro- 


moting sales. 

Many advertising managers, whose work in- 
cludes sales promotion as well as advertising, are 
today calling themselves sales promotion man- 
agers. They have found that the term gets 
greater interest and codperation from sales de- 
partments, since the latter regard sales promotion 
as functioning primarily in their behalf. Rightly 
or wrongly, they do not always consider adver- 
tising as being so immediately concerned with 
promoting sales. 

Many hard-headed company executives, in- 
cluding those who okay budgets, have difficulty 
in seeing the value of advertising in definite sales 
terms, but apparently they never get enough 
sales promotion. This may be the result of some 
old prejudices against the kind of advertising 
practiced years ago, when codrdination with 
sales was not so well understood, but it explains 
the psychological advantages to the head of the 
advertising and sales promotion division in laying 
stress on the practical sales promotion character 
of this work. 

At all events, advertising managers can 
strengthen their positions in marketing organiza- 
tions by taking over as their own as many sales 
promotion activities as possible. Thus they can 
make certain that promotion, sales and advertis- 
ing are all tied into a concrete program which 
points all expenditures in the same general direc- 
tion of increased sales. 
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[ CONTINUED FROM Pace 14] 


Trade Marks— 


ber of applications are rejected because 
conflicting trade marks have been 
previously registered. The patent 
office does not advise before an ap- 
plication is filed, as to whether the 
owner of a trade mark should apply 
for registration and it does not give 
advice as to whether a confusingly 
similar trade mark has been previously 
registered, but the search rooms of the 


— 











The only publication serv- 


The only independent pub- 
teneh 4 , 


patent office where copies of the regis- 
trations are filed are open to the pub- 
lic and attorneys are daily making 
searches there. 

It is extremely important that the 
name which is used as a trade mark be 
so indicated in advertising and busi- 
ness correspondence either by display- 
ing the words “trade mark” in con- 
nection therewith, by placing the 
trade mark in quotation marks or by 
italicizing the name used as a trade 
mark. Also, when the mark has been 
registered use of the notice “Reg. U. S. 


Your selling program, to 
produce greatest volume 
in 1937 from the ceramic 
and brick and clay indus- 
tries, should begin with the 
three publications which 
offer most effective cover- 
age of these fields 


The March issue of BRICK & CLAY RECORD and 
the April issue of CERAMIC INDUSTRY will be the 
American Ceramic 
greatly increased readership. 


Society Convention issues, with 


A hand beok, reference and 





ing clay products plant 
eperaters. ABC and ABP. 
Over 40 years service give 
it a positi po 


the industry. - ABP. 





ing all P mang , ceramic divi- 
sions, ass, Pottery and and cla ets plants 
Porcelain Enamel. ABC and — fh Me 
Recognized as the 





buyers’ di 


reach- 7: 
te executives in ceramic 


for year ‘round reference. 


“World’s Leading Ceramic 


Journal.” 





Complete details will be found in SMMS 


<> 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 East Van Buren St. CHICAGO 


Pat. Off.” with the trade mark will 
be sufficient to show that it is a trade 
mark. The trade mark should never 
be used in any manner so as to indicate 
that it is merely the name of the goods. 

A number of owners of well known 

trade marks have lost their trade mark 
rights in the particular marks because 
they did not take proper steps to in- 
dicate to the purchasing public thar 
the coined names which they were 
using on their goods were the trad 
marks for the goods and not mere! 
the name of the particular goods. Us 
of a trade mark in that mann 
eventually may cause it to becom 
generic and, therefore, not subject to 
exclusive appropriation. In effect, 
that is what happened to the trade 
mark “Aspirin” and only recently tw 
the trade mark “Cellophane” by deci 
sion of a federal court. 
@ Some of the advantages of a United 
States trade mark registration are: A 
registration under the 1905 Act is 
prima facie evidence of ownership ot 
the trade mark and gives the owne: 
the right to sue in a federal court for 
infringement with increase of dam- 
ages and the destruction of the in- 
fringer’s labels; it gives the owner the 
right to prevent the importation of 
goods bearing an infringing trade 
mark; further, many foreign coun- 
tries will not register the trade mark 
of an American if the trade mark has 
not been first registered in the United 
States. Also, a registration at the 
patent office is indication to a subse- 
quent applicant for registration of a 
similar mark for like goods that a 
conflicting trade mark has already been 
used and registered. 

A prerequisite to registration at the 
patent office is use of the mark on 
goods shipped in interstate or foreign 
commerce. The particular method of 
transporting the goods is immaterial 
for registration purposes. In addition 
to comprising certain formal papers, 
the application must include five speci- 
mens such as labels, etc., showing the 
trade mark as actually used on the 
goods and a formal drawing of the 
trade mark. In passing, it may be well 
to add that a name or any other symbol 
does not become a trade mark until it 
has been actually used on the goods. 





Gas Kills Boffey 


Lionel F. Boffey, publisher of Purchas- 
ing, New York, and former secretary of 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, was found dead in his gas-filled 
home at East Orange, N. J., Jan. 13. 
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ANNUAL AUTOMOTIVE NUMBER 


This Annual Number is recognized 
as the outstanding yearly digest 
on automotive manufacturing prac- 
tice. Informative —full of facts for 
men planning new products, new 
manufacturing set-ups, new produc- 
tion schedules—April MACHINERY 
reaches the automotive industry 
at the most opportune time, when 
machines, equipment and materials 
for 1938 model cars will be under 
consideration . . . This timing gives 


utmost value to the Advertising 
Sections of April MACHINERY. 
Every manufacturing executive, 
connected with the automotive 
industry or not, will be keenly 
interested in the machines, equip- 
ment, materials, methods that 
have been developed for automo- 
tive use —and, the value of adver- 
tising presented under these 
favorable conditions cannot be 
over-estimated. 


MACHINERY, 148 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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In Business Papers 
Your Advertising Dollar 
Goes to Work...not to Waste 


Advertise First in the Papers Men Have to Read! 


It's the business papers’ job to reach and inform the 
men who run American business and industry. The 
men who direct and manage! The men who design, 
operate and maintain! The men, in fact, who have 
anything and everything to say about the buying of 
equipment, material and supplies. 


The most for your advertising dollar 


Business papers waste no part of your advertising 
dollar on personal or family appeals. They are strictly 
business...all business... .acting as regular consultants 
and accepted authorities on business problems. Men 
have to read them, to keep up. 

Having no “dilution” of subscribers, a business 
paper list has more purchasing power, per reader, 
than any other form of media. It gives you first- 
hand contact with department heads and executives 


—the key men up and down the line. In a word, it 
achieves “‘penetration’’. Every business paper adver- 
tisement is, in effect, an extra editorial. An editorial! 
on some important aspect of a man’s business, about 
which he must keep informed. Tell your sales story to 
Industry's picked men—through business papers, the 
proven media for making sales! 


In McGraw-Hill Publications you will find all the 
advantages and best features of business papers devel- 
oped to the fullest extent. Editorial excellence that 
extends its own prestige to your advertising. Proved 
readership that insures an interested and influential! 
audience for your sales message. Acceptance by nearly 
three thousand advertisers who have found that it 
pays to advertise in McGraw-Hill Publications. 





McGraw-Hill Publications 


“‘Where your advertising dollar goes to work...not to waste” 


Construction Methods 
Electrical Contracting 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical West 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Electrical World 
Electronics 


American Machinist 

Aviation 

Bus Transportation 

Business Week 

Coal Age 

Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 


Mill Supplies 

Power 

Product Engineering 
Radio Retailing 
Textile World 
Transit Journal 


Engineering & Mining 
Journal 

Engineering News-Record 

Factory Management & 
Maintenance 

Food Industries 


Metal & Mineral Markets 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A Business Paper Advertisement Writes Home 


Dear Boss: 


Am I dog-eared! 





But you warned me that ‘ELECTRICAL WORLD' covered this industry 
from attic to cellar. I didn't know there were so many impor- 
tant guys in any line! And is it humming? — Electric power's 
making the old all-time peaks look like mole hills! 










This is some change from other magazines I've worked in. No rest 
here, Boss. I'm passed around so fast my staples smoke — fact. 
Treat me rough, too. Initial me ... tear out my address ... 

turn down my ear corners. 











Saw your star salesman in the lobby yesterday. I was on the way 









rat ¥, to the Big Shot's desk, and only had time for a wave. "Go get 
ed ee him, kid." says he. "Soften him up for me." You've got a swell 
jal ig gang of salesmen, Boss — we hit it off like that! (And don't for- 
ly oes get I save you dough on Traveling and Entertainment vouchers, 
it ae hey Boss?) 
ae 
i From all the birds who matter in company buying, that 'ELECTRICAL 
d WORLD' hits, I'd say your sales quota was in the bag right now. 


All the Big Volts and Head Amperes — over 40,000 of them — take 
a personal, first-hand shot at me. I don't see how those McGraw- 
Hill boys do it for a fraction of a cent a call, but that's their 
funeral, hey? 









Well, guess I'll hit the desk for a few winks now — I get no chance 
to relax by day any more. You'll be hearing soon — in orders. 


I Telhu 


P. S. This ‘ELECTRICAL WORLD' you sent me out with, is 
only one of McGraw-Hill's 24 business papers. Better 
look ‘em over, Boss. You may be missing some good bets. 
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TE A aT 
TELL YOUR SALES 
STORY WITH 
PLANNED EXHIBITS 


Exhibits can tell your sales 
story quickly, forcefully and 
vividly. 

Your exhibits should be built 
by specialists who know how to 
plan and build them. 


When considering your next 
exhibit, consult ARCHITEC- 
TURAL. We invite the oppor- 
tunity to tackle your exhibit 
problem because we are special- 
ists who take pleasure in per- 
forming a helpful service for our 
customers. 

Preliminary sketch and recom- 
mendations submitted without 
obligation. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATING COMPANY 


1600 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 
Exhibit Builders Since 1893 


THE PURCHASING AGENT 


DECIDES 


"*WHERE TO BUY== 


In dollar-volume of pur- 
chases, nearly half the in- 
dustrial market is repre- 
sented by concerns where 
buying is centralized. In 
those concerns a number 
of operating and engineer- 
ing officials may partici- 
pate in the preliminaries 
of buying, but the decision 
as to where an order shall 
go rests with the purchas- 
ing agent. He reads the 
journal of his profession: 
PURCHASING, published 
at Il West 42nd Street, 
New York. The current 
issue, with complete data, 
may be had on request. 





THE PURCHASING AGENT 


DECIDES 


"*WHERE TO BUY== 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 30] 


The Diesel Industry 


counts. An assistant sales manager 
is responsible for securing a satisfac- 
tory dealer organization. A group of 
factory sales engineers is assigned to 
assist in securing dealers and help 
them get business after appointment. 
This division employs direct mail. 
The Springfield commercial sales 
division finds its work complicated by 


| many engineering problems inherent 
| in the installation of large engines. 


Under the sales manager is a staff of 
sales engineers. 

In 1937, this division will use full 
page advertisements in about fifteen 
publications reaching marine and in- 
dustrial markets, copy to deal largely 
with installations. A plan has been 
devised to issue quickly and inexpen- 
sively special printed bulletins or sales 
presentations to meet individual in- 
terests of almost any prospect, rather 
than using catalogs. 


e The Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine 


Company, Oakland, Cal., started in 
1904, and since 1915 its attention has 
been directed almost exclusively to 
Diesels. Its major interest lies in the 


| marine field and oil field drilling. It 
| introduced a high speed truck engine 
| two years ago. 


Hercules Motors Corporation has 
keyed its engineering and sales poli- 
cies to foreign trends, recognizing 


_ that if exports of engines, trucks and 


buses and heavy duty machinery are 
to be maintained and increased, in- 


| dustry must meet the demand for 


Diesel power plants in such equip- 
ment. 
This company claims to have built 


| more high speed Diesels than any 


other American manufacturer. Dur- 
ing the past year it worked with the 


| General Electric Company on a Die- 


sel-electric drive for metropolitan 
buses. 
The Hercules engine is an entirely 


American development. Two leading 


| Diesel manufacturers of England and 


Holland have been licensed to build 


| Hercules engines and other interna- 
tionally known Diesel manufacturers 


are negotiating for similar arrange- 


| ments. 


The Western Engine Corporation, 
organized in 1887, in recent years 
has bent its energies to Diesel and 
natural gas engine production rang- 
ing from twenty to 700 horsepower. 


It does business in sixteen foreign 
countries and maintains a dealer or- 
ganization. Its advertising is appear- 
ing in vertical publications in such 
fields as marine, irrigation, mining, 
lumber, municipal and oil. The theme 
this year concerns the company’s fif- 
tieth anniversary. 

Cummins, established in 1918, has 
specialized on the high speed Diesel, 
utilizing a single fuel pump and ro- 
tating distributor similar to that for 
the ignition of a gasoline motor car. 
With these engines, the company has 
established a number of performance 
records in the automobile field. 

Its activities are spread over auto- 
mobile and truck, marine, oil, lumber, 
power generation fields and machin- 
ery manufacturers. Sales are han- 
dled through fifty dealers, each of 
whom is required to carry one or 
more engines in stock and maintains 
adequate service facilities. Separate 
factory divisions are devoted to ma- 
chinery manufacturers’ and railroad 
sales. 

The advertising program includes 

about fifteen leading vertical publi- 
cations.. The slogan is “read the rec- 
ord.” A house organ is distributed 
to approximately 20,000 executives 
in the industrial automotive and ma- 
rine fields. 
@ Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, is interested 
primarily in electrical equipment for 
Diesel plants, but sells smaller horizon- 
tal Diesels, particularly in connection 
with oil pipe line pumping stations, 
for which it supplies the pumps. 

This covers but a few of the com- 
panies in the field, but serves to show 
what progress is being made. Power 
Plant Engineering, in summarizing the 
Diesel situation, finds that the high 
speed, small capacity Diesel is one of 
the major products of the depression 
and one which offers great future 
promise. An important application is 
the use of these engines in industrial 
plants, arranged for automatic start- 
ing to carry emergency loads. An- 
other important development is the 
purchase of supercharged engines for 
switching on railroads, this being the 
first serious attempt, apparently, to 
introduce supercharging into Americ:. 

All in all, the Diesel outlook has 
never been more promising, and the 
opportunities in this field are so fer- 
tile that equipment manufacturers 
cannot afford to give it small atten- 
tion. 
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THESE 
PROGRESSIVE 
ADVERTISERS 


ave Cashing In 


on this 
ACTIVE MARKET 


Air-Maze ‘ation 

Allo-Chelmort hat Co. 

American Brass Co. 

American Hammered Piston Ring Co. 
ocomotive Co. 









Why Leading Manufacturers Advertise in 
DIESEL POWER and DIESEL TRANSPORTATION 


* They know—the Diesel market is broad, active and looking for 
products to purchase. 


They know—the circulation of this business paper reaches Diesel- 
minded executives. 


They know—editorials are factual, informative and authoritative. 


They know—many sales are the direct result of the combined 
influence of editorial and advertising copy consistently directed 


to the Diesel field. reir Bosker Corp. 
Shell Union Oil Corp. 

They know—their salesmen carry a copy of DIESEL POWER AND — JOM Co. (ndions) 

DIESEL TRANSPORTATION. Staynew Filter Corp. 


exas ny 
Tide Water Oil Co. 
They know—the sales promotional value of reprinted articles oe ew American ap Corp. 


published in DIESEL POWER AND DIESEL TRANSPORTATION. 
(180,000 reprints were purchased during 1936.) 


Why not investigate the possibilities this market offers. Commu- 
nicate with us for a presentation of the facts. 


lIESEL POWER~+> DIESEL TRANSPORTATION 


Published by 
DIESEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
192 Lexington Ave., New York,NY. 







Yili 


Welding Is 


lilly 


a Growing 


— 


Industry! 


VM) 


mn accepted weld- 
ing decades ago. But while 
the growth of the welding 
field has been phenomenal, 
industry is today far from 
utilizing the full possibilities 
of this rapid, economical, 
efficient method of joining 
metals. 


Welding’s Big Growth 
Is in the Future! 


That is why steady ad- 
vertising will return big 
profits to any manufacturer 
with something to sell this 
rapidly expanding field. 


W 


\ 


\ 


WOK 


Send today for a copy, 
rate card and information 
about 


THE WELDING ENGINEER 
608 S. DEARBORN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WOOK 


\\ 











Look Into. 
This 
Active 
Market 


The nonmetallic- 
minerals industry is 
buying today to the 
tune of millions 
during the next 
twelve months. You 
reach the key men 
through Pit and 
Quarry, the authori- 
tative publication in 
this field. 


Investigate this 
market and Pit and 


Quarry. 





PIT and QUARRY 
PUBLICATIONS 


907 Rand-McNally Bid, CHICAGO 








ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JANUARY ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Pages—— 
Industrial Group 1937 1936 
American Architect and 
Architecture 28 14 
American Builder & Build- 
44 
American Machinist (bi-w) 306 1346 
Architectural Forum 68 46 
Architectural Record .... 51 32 
Automotive Industries (w) §793 71 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 86 
Brick & Clay Record 16 


Bus Transportation 


Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Confectioners Journal 

Construction Methods. ... 74 

Cotton 91 


Electric Light & Power... 55 
Electrical South 32 
Electrical West.......... 37 
Electrical World (bi-w)... $223 
Engineering & Mining 
Journal 
Engineering News - Record 
(w) 210 
Factory Management 
Maintenance 
Food Industries.......... 
Gas 
Heating, Piping 
Conditioning 
Heating & 
Magazine 
Industrial Power 
The Iron Age (w) 
Machine Design 
Machinery 
Manufacturers Record 
Manufacturing Confectioner 
Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Review 
Mass Transportation 
Metal Industry 
Metals & Alloys......... 
Mill & Factory 
Mill Supplies 
Modern Machine Shop... 
National Petroleum News 
(w) 
National Provisioner (w). 115 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)... §220 
Oil Weekly (w) 
The Paper Industry 
The Paper Mill (w) 
Paper Trade Journal (w). 
PERG POMS cccccccsces 
Pit & Quarry 
Power 
Power Plant Engineering. . 
Printing 
Railway Age (w) 
Railway Purchases & Stores 91 


Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer 

Roads & Streets......... 

Rock Products .......... 

Southern Power Journal... 

Steel (w) 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony (w) 

Textile World 

Water Works & Sewerage 

Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 

Welding Engineer 

Western Construction News 


The Wood-Worker 


Trade Group 

American Artisan 114 

American Druggist 

American Exporter 

Automobile Topics (w)... 

Automobile Trade Journal. 

Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 

Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) i 

Building Supply News.. 

Commercial Car Journal. . 

Domestic Engineering 

- Implement News (bi- 


Sistine Age (bi-w). 

Jewelers’ Circular-The Key- 
stone 

Mida’s Criterion 

Motor 


e 
Motor World Wholesale. . 
National Grocers Bulletin. 
Petroleum Marketer 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 
Southern Automotive Jour- 
nal 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Journal... 


Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) 1 
American Funeral Director 
American Restaurant 

Dental Survey 

Hospital Management .... 
Hotel Management 

Oral Hygiene 

Trafic World (w) 


*Includes special issue. 
§Last issue estimated. 
+Five issues. 

{Three issues. 
**Statistical issue. 





Business Papers Off 
To Good Start in 1937 


@ BUSINESS papers started 1937 
with a continuation of the strong 
gains in advertising volume recorded 
for 1936, according to reports made 
by the publications listed above. 
Sixty-seven industrial publications 
showed a gain of 870 pages for Janu- 


ary, 1937, over January, 1936, a gain 
of 15.26 per cent. 

The trade group, represented by 
twenty-three papers, showed a simi 
lar gain. The increase for January 
1937, issues was 237 pages, or 15.2 
per cent, above January, 1936. 

Eight papers in the class group re- 
ported a very substantial gain of 10! 
pages, or 20.20 per cent, for January 
1937, over the same period last year 
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“How's your new 

Advertising Manager 
kj ° 9? 

working out, Jim: 
















“Great, he has 
REAL MONEY 
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ENSE. 
oS 
F Why, |] 
y, Just. yesterday: 
: C 
65 \ ¥} 
4 4 ) 
125 
¢ 
43 
ay 
44 
% 
46 l “Here’s the budget I recommend, Mr. Larkin.” ' aD as 
66 é A ee we a We 
» “Hmm, The Iron Age, $5,200 — isn’t that too much?” 
54 2 “No, sir, look at what we get—65,000 executive readers— 
52 times a year . .. and a saving of more than $2,000 over 
12 ‘ a 
pt (EX\ what we spent last year for less coverage. 
3¢ “But the total is the same.” 
14 
4¢ 
o Every sales, advertising, or general executive who wishes a 


factual basis for plans to enlarge his company’s share of the 
business available in the metal working industry is invited to 
investigate The Iron Age. 

The Iron Age offers outstanding reader interest*—more 
readers in the metal working industry among the men who 
specify and buy *—an advertising cost and value* that is not 
matched anywhere. Per page or per thousand readers, the cost 
of using The Lron Age is so low that it successfully challenges 
every comparison in the metal working field. 


























*—The facts cited above are substantiated by definite proof now in the 
hands of The Iron Age representatives. This proof is available to all ad- 
vertisers on request. Write today. 


3 “Yes, but see here, I've included a 

strong direct mail campaign to 5,000 
of our best prospects. It’s something 
we've needed for years. The Iron Age 


cree eeew! | HE TRON AGE 


track. Getting and giving more for the ; ; : 
money built up this business. Keep up A Chilton u) Publication 


the good work.” 239 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 22 


Motion Pictures— 


tion at a prospect’s desk. It is un- 
necessary to show all intermediate 
steps—the mind of the audience makes 
this jump and speeds up your picture. 

You will encounter some movie 
“experts” who will urge you to take 
your movie on 35 m.m. film and then 
reduce it to 16 m.m. to obtain greater 
sharpness. This may be highly desir- 
able from the standpoint of a motion 
picture critic but the difference is not 
noticeable to the layman. Excellent 
pictures can be taken originally on 16 
m.m. film and at considerably less 
expense. 
@ Another point to take up with your 
cameraman: Your films will probably 
travel all around the country and be 
shown scores of times. Ordinary films 
will eventually scratch up and get 
shabby looking. This can be avoided 
by getting a speeial type of film (no 
more expensive) that is given a chem- 
ical coating that protects it against 
scratching. 

Make use of close-ups wherever de- 
tails of an operation or a process are 


made more easily understandable. An 
interesting way to do this is to first 
show the machine or operation from 
some little distance and then “dis- 
solve” into a close-up for the finer 
details. 

One amusing thing generally hap- 
pens in connection with this. After 
the rehearsal held before the camera- 
man arrives, workmen come to work 
all “‘slicked-up” to be Gables and 
Barrymores. Then the close-up cuts 
every bit of them out except their 
hands and arms. They'll be heart- 
broken when they find it out—if 
they do. 

Don’t shoot all shots from a con- 
ventional angle. Shoot up at some; 
down on others, and spice your 
straight shots with these. 

A word of explanation about “dis- 
solves” will probably be helpful. 
When one scene seems to blend right 
into the following shot, this is called 
a “dissolve.” Dissolves help a great 
deal in giving smoothness and a fin- 
ished look to a movie. A dissolve is 
accomplished by rewinding a little of 
the end of a scene and then double 
exposing the beginning of the next 
scene over this. (This can’t be done 





UPHILL— 


WITH DOWN.-HILL SPEED! 


"2 


In fifteen years, the number of elec- 
tric motors used in bakeries has in- 
creased by 500%. Naturally the heavy 
line on the graph has gone uphill with 
a rush. In this period bakers have 
graduated from the rolling pin to 
dough rollers and moulding machines. 


Of all industries using electric 
motors in quantity, baking crowds the 
top. Census figures show there are over 
100,000 motors in use in bakeries and 
these are producing approximately 
350,000 h.p. Motors of % h.p. and on 
up to 50 h.p. are in daily use. 


Replacements naturally create a 
ready market for motors. Because they 
are in use day after day without sea- 
sonal slumps or shut-downs, motors in 
this industry need replacing regularly. 


You, as a maker of motors, should 
cultivate sales among bakers to be 
sure you are getting a good portion of 
this replacement business. Advertising 
will induce bakers to specify your 
power units on new machinery. 


BAKERS’ HELPER will tell your story among volume producing wholesale, retail 
and house-to-house bakers. The Census shows that 9,118 bakers do 92.8% of the 
industry's business—so use BAKERS’ HELPER with circulation paralleling this 


buying power. 


Send for your copy of “The Bakers’ Billion” and advertising rates. 


BAKERSHELPER 
me FIRST 


@ 


330 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


BAKERY PAPER 


with all cameras but it is well worth 
while and helps a picture tremen 
dously. ) 

The only restriction against using 
dissolves between all scenes is that in 
order to accomplish it, every scene 
must be shot in its proper sequence 
Since this procedure generally would 
delay making the picture it should be 
used only as often as is convenient 
(Even Hollywood productions are no: 
all dissolves for the same reason.) 

In addition to “dissolves,” a scen: 

may end by what is called a “fade” 
which is self-explanatory; or it may 
“cut” or flash abruptly to an entirely 
different scene. An intelligent use of 
these various kinds of endings and 
beginnings of shots or scenes can do 
much to increase the smoothness and 
coherence of your picture. Further- 
more, they provide variety. 
@ It is a wise idea to have your cam- 
eraman shoot each scene with a Leica 
camera while all the lights are set up. 
Later certain of these negatives can 
be enlarged and used as a good back- 
ground for titles. You can save a 
great deal of time by filming all titles 
at one time and then cutting them 
apart and splicing them in where they 
belong. Better results are generally 
obtained if a special sharp “contrasty” 
film is used for all title work. It 
facilitates focusing the projector if 
each reel has a three foot strip of title 
at the very beginning. Furthermore, 
it saves embarrassment if reels are 
clearly marked “Start of Reel I,” 
“End of Reel II,” etc. 

Don’t overlook the possibilities of 
color film. Some processes and prod- 
ucts are greatly enhanced by making 
a part of your movie in color. Just 
bear in mind that you require about 
four times as much light as is neces- 
sary on black-and-white work. 

Your cameraman can assist you to 
get a number of “trick” shots. He 
can do this by double exposure, by 
masking out part of the film and re- 
shooting with a complementary mask. 
He can give you many trick shots 
that will give your picture a finished 
“professional” look. Likewise, he can 
help you make animated charts with- 
out too much trouble. 

The hardest job of all in the mak- 
ing of your movies will be editing it. 
Don’t be afraid to cut out stuff that 
doesn’t actually help the story. Never 
mind if you have paid for the film. 
Cut it down just as short as possible. 
It is nothing unusual to take 3,000 
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With a total readership of over 
25.000—an average of 3.69 readers 
per copy—MACHINE DESIGN 
reaches the key engineers who con- 
trol the purchase of parts, materials, 
accessories and finishes used in the 
design of all types of machinery 
“from wrist watches to locomotives”. 
More than 6,400 manufacturing 
plants are embodied in this coverage. 


MACHINE DESIGN 
Announce a | 
"Machine Urives 


HEELS OF INDUSTRY are turning at such a rapid rate that 

designing engineers are being called upon constantly 

to improve production units and to increase efficiency of almost 
every machine in use today. 

Machine Drives, being the very heart of every unit's efficient 
operation, demand the closest attention of every engineer en- 
trusted with design responsibility. Recognizing the constant 
need for authentic compilation of information concerning the 
subject, MACHINE DESIGN will include a special supplement in 
its April issue, in which every type of standard machine drive 

Added values to advertisers in this section, will be gained 
by the filability of the supplement, through a unique binding ar- 
rangement that permits the special section to be removed for 
permanent filing. Advertisements, along with the valuable 
editorial material can be retained for reference in each of over 
6.400 machinery manufacturing plants throughout the country. 

More than 25,000 chief engineers and other executive engi- 
neers and designers will be on the lookout for this up-to-date 
treatise on Machine Drives . . . and your advertisement will 
have attention value equal to that of the technical data. 
Reservations for space now being made, forms close March 10. 


MACHINE DESIGN 


PENTON BUILDING ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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feet of film and then cut to a 400 
foot reel. In the earthquake sequence 
of “San Francisco,” Hollywood spent 
thousands of dollars on certain shots 
of falling buildings and then used less 
than two feet of the film in the final 
picture. If they can do that, don’t you 
be afraid to cut—you can almost say, 
the shorter the better. Make it just 
as short as it can be and still put over 
the story. 

Don’t feel badly if you can’t afford 
a talkie with one of the top-flight 
news commentators. This is easily 
sidestepped. 

Simply have someone else run the 
and then you tell the 
It’s very 


projector 
audience what it’s all about. 
easy and after you have done it half 
a dozen times you can show the pic- 
ture in your office and tell your dicta- 
phone. This talk can be polished up 
and sent out with the set to your 
sales force. After reading your patter 
over a couple of times, they can give 
it in their own words probably better 
than you can. 

If you’re shying off from an indus- 
trial movie because of inexperience or 
what you think it’ll cost—forget both 
of those and start on your 
script tomorrow. 


reasons 


And if you have the money to 
spend, there are many good profes- 
sional producers that will turn out a 
“last-word” job for you. 


[ CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 24] 


O. K. As Inserted 


MONTH: Cartoons, Allen-Bradley 
shows Colliers’ famous “Philbert” 
making the mistake of bothering to 
clean the contacts of its Solenoid 
Starter. Coppus Engineering uses 
comic strip technique without getting 
sappy, to illustrate the economy of 
buying its small-sized steam turbines. 
Fibre Conduit Company gives you a 
balloon coming out of a manhole, and 
Porcelain Products gives you another 
balloon flying above a telephone com- 
pany service truck. 

Comes the end of this month’s la- 
bors and the business of hanging out 
gold stars for outstanding effort. Big- 
gest, shiniest star this month over the 
office of Leon Follett and Lenore Gal- 
lup, art director, of the Adam Sut- 
cliffe Advertising Agency, who 
packed so much selling into that Co- 
lumbia Narrow Fabric story of the 
Mystery Web. 








Hardware men 
are increasingly 
interested in reading 
Hardware Age-as witness 


the five year increase of voluntary 


paid subscriptions > 





and 


b 


DVERTISERS acclaim Hardware Age as the paper to use for effective 
delivery of their messages to the hardware field with the result that 
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Hardware Age has so 
intimate a part in the 
buying and selling of hard- 
ware that its distribution fits 
that of Hardware Store Sales— 


Phy tis 


increased \fe 
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Harpware AGE 


A Chilton 
Publication 


\. BA 


Sales Offices: 239 West 39th Street. New York.N.Y 


*f ‘rf VJ 


“ABP 


Star Number Two to Kenwood 
Dixon of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
for the layout and Frank Denman for 
his smooth and professional piece of 
writing for Mergenthaler Linotype. 

Third in line for a nice gold sta: 
is Otis A. Sibley of Diesel Progr 
who so capably piloted the “Syosset 
home in the Farrel-Birmingham pag: 

And the last stars in our stockroo: 
this month to R. L. Clark of th 
Strong, Carlisle and Hammond Com 
pany and M. M. Scott of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., for their “Pipe 
wrench Pete” and his words of wis 
dom, and to Ken Barber and H. | 
Orwig of The Buchen Company fo: 
getting so much good into so litt! 
space for the man who pays the bill 
at Danly Machine Specialties. 

P. S. If you think you have an 
“stoppers,” any good space advertis- 
ing, any comments or criticism, let’s 
have them. 

THe Copy CHasERs. 


Rooke Made President 
W. R. C. Smith Organization 


W. J. Rooke, who has been connected 
with the W. R. C. Smith Publishing 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., for twenty-thre: 
years and as execu 
tive vice-president 
the last few years 
has been elected 
president. 

Other changes 
announced includ 
elevation of W. R 
C. Smith, founder 
and president for 
thirty-two years, to 
chairman of thé 
board. T. W. Mc 
Allister be comes 
first vice-president, 
E. W. O'Brien 
vice-president and 
director, and E. | 
assistant secretary and treasurer 
and a director. Other officers include 
W. S. Cushion, vice-president, O. A 
Sharpless, treasurer, and J. C. Martin 
secretary. 

The W. R. C. Smith Publishing Com 
pany is the largest publisher of business 
journals in the South, publishing Cotton 
Electrical South, Southern Automotive 
Journal, Southern Hardware and Southen 
Power Journal. 


Kidder Starts Paper 


Martin H. Kidder, formerly advertis 
ing manager, American Foundry Equip 
ment Company, Mishawaka, Ind., has 
formed the Foundry Facts Publishing 
Company, St. Joseph, Mich., which will 
publish Foundry Facts, starting with an 
April issue. The publication will be 
5¥gx 7% inches in size with type page 
4. x 63% inches. 

Joins Architectural Decorating 

E. W. Calvin has been made vice-presi 
dent in charge of the New York office o 
the Architectural Decorating Company 
Chicago 


W. J. Rooke 


Philpot 
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Paper Week 


| Officials, Mill Managers, Engineers and Technical Executives of 
| the pulp and paper industry of the United States and other parts 
of the world will come together in annual sessions during the week 
of February 22 at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. These ses- 
sions will be a happy get-together for many. 

The year just past was a banner one for the industry. It wit- 
nessed, in the United States, a greater production of paper— 
greater building activities—and employment of more people 
than any previous year. 

Present indications are for even a better 1937. New construc- 
tion is continuing unabated. Mills are operating at full capacity. 
Prices are advancing. Vast quantities of equipment are being 
purchased for new mills and for modernization of existing plants. 

The March issue of THE PAPER INDUSTRY will report com- 
pletely the proceedings of Paper Week and, as usual, will present 
its regular variety of exclusive feature material. 

Here is an exceptional opportunity to tell your story. Start 
with the March number and arrange for regular space in succeed- 
ing issues. 

The price is low—only $95.00 per page on a twelve-time basis. 

Unbiased advice relative to the application or use of your 


products in this industry will be furnished without obligation. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Edward B. Fritz, Publisher 


333 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Heat Treating and Forging 
is the only publication 
which serves specifically 
production officials and 
metallurgists in 1,106 
Plants which shape and 
treat steel to form parts 
intended for SEVERE 
SERVICE 

Readers of Heat Treating 
and Forging specify and 
buy forging and tool steels 
and every type of forging 
and heat treating equip- 
ment used in these plante 
CCA circulation—4000. Ask 
for proof of reader interest! 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, 
INC 


108 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
and Forging 











PITTSBURGH, 


BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 
To the manufacturers of equip- 
ent for the Steel Plants and to 
their ndvertising managers or 
udvertising agencies, we present 
this publication as the medium 
offering the most direct contact 
with the men who influence the 
buying f equipment for the 
‘ industry 
potential market repre- 
ed by the steel industry is 
tremendous You can put your 
sales message before this mar 
ket thoroughly and economi 
cally by using regularly the 


BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT 
Largest circulation in the steel 
mills of any business paper 


A.B.C. A.B.P. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 





PENNA. 





N.1 ALA. 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


News 





Select Hotel for 
N.LA.A. Conference 

The Edgewater Beach Hotel, on 
Chicago’s north side lake front, has 
been selected for the Chicago confer- 
ence of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, Sept. 23-25. 


Toledo Organizes 
Marketing Group 


A group of Toledo industrial adver- 
tising and agency executives formed an 
industrial marketing organization Jan. 
15 and elected as_ 
president, R. Louis 
Towne, assistant 
sales promotion er 
manager, Surface 
Combustion Cor- “ r 
poration. The 
group starts with 
seventeen mem- 
bers and will seek 
affiliation as a 
chapter of the N. 
LA A, 

Other officers selected at the meet- 
ing were: Vice-president, L. D. Elling- 
wood, Toledo Scale Company, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Richard C. Carr, as- 
sistant to president, Sun Advertising 
Company. Regular meetings will be 
held the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month at the Toledo Club. 


R. Louis Towne 


Canadian Group Organizes 


Industrial Advertisers of Ontario 
has been formed at Toronto with 
V. R. Young, Canadian General Elec- 
tric Company, president. The group 
will seek affiliation as a chapter of the 
N. I. A. A. 


Dayton Meeting 
Canceled by Flood 


The Jan. 25 meeting of the Dayton 
Industrial Marketers Association was 
called off because flood conditions in 
that section precluded satisfactory at- 
tendance. President Dwight Spofford, 
advertising manager, The Duriron 


Company, and other local industri+ 
advertising men went to Cincinnati 
to do their bit in relief work. Fe! 

2 is the scheduled date for the nex 
meeting. 

Sherman Perry, author of “Makin 
Letters Talk Business,” speaking at the 
Jan. 11 meeting stressed the poir 
that all advertising managers shoul! 
develop the talents of their subord 
nate employes, this being one of th 
major responsibilities of an advertis 
ing manager. 


Detroit Marketers 
Receive N.I.A.A. Charter 


The Industrial Marketers of Detroi 
received its charter as a chapter of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association Jan. 
11. William E. 
McFee, chief 
copywriter, The 
American Rolling 
Mill Company, 
Middletown, O., 
and president of 
the national body, 
presented the cer- 
tificate to John E. 
Wells, advertising 
manager, Ex 
Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corpora- 
tion, president of the local organiza 
tion. R. Davison, advertising man- 
ager, New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York, and past president of N.IA.A., 
also addressed the meeting on the aims 
and purposes of the N.IA.A. 

The Detroit chapter had its incep- 
tion about a year ago and became af- 
filiated with the national association 
last September. John H. Ashburne, 
Jr., of the industria! air conditioning 
sales division of Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion, was first president, followed by 
E. F. Berry, Jr., advertising manager, 
Udylite Company. The group has sev- 
enteen members, who are confined to 
industrial advertising and marketing 
executives. Other officers are: Vice- 
president, E. C. Howell, advertising 
manager, Carboloy Company, Inc., and 
secretary-treasurer, G. E. Walter, ad- 


John E. Wells 
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CovERING 2 GREAT TEXTILE SHOWS 









The April issue of Cotton will be a double convention 





number, giving the Textile Industry a pre-view of the 


two big shows: 









SOUTHERN TEXTILE KNITTING ARTS 






EXPOSITION EXHIBITION 
April 5-10, Greenville, S.C. This April 19-23, Philadelphia. This is 
is the 12th biennial textile show to Ges Sed comest ecbitiiinn of tale 





be held in the South, and the larg- 
est textile machinery and supply ex- 
hibit held anywhere in the country. tention of the knit goods field. 





ting arts, and commands the full at- 










Cotton circulation is directly proportionate to the 





volume of sales you may expect from the Textile Indus- 
try—75% South, 25% North. The April issue will 
blanket the buying power in the industry. It is the 
logical medium in which to present your story in 


advance of these two big shows, to focus the attention 








of the Industry on your line. 






Forms close March 15 


OT TON 








Serving the 





N 
e TEXTILE 
og INDUSTRIES 


<i ABP AND ABC MEMBER 


Published Monthly by W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Read by brewery 
executives,’ master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—-wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 62nd year. 





BREWERS JOURNAL was formerly pub- 
lished as WESTERN BREWER. It dates 
back to 1876. Before Prohibition it out- 
ranked all other brewery publications— 
just as it does again today. Its fearless, 
constructive editorial policy has made it 
respected and highly valued by every 
factor in the industry. 


Ask for recent ssues and corm 
plete oe ncluding 
cu atio on statement. 


H.S.RICH & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Where the 
Market is 


Riches... 


The readers of Western Construction 
News are your best prospects for the 
sale of equipment in the civil engi- 
They are respon- 
sible for the country’s outstanding 
projects .. . for the greatest construc- 
tion prog ever 


@ That's just one reason Western 
Construction should carry your adver- 
tising message. The other lies in the 
fact that more of these western con- 

and gi s read Western 
Construction News than any other 
publication. They have for ten years. 


@® May we send you the proof? It's 
told in the A B C Statement. 


@ Just address: 333 ae Street, 
San Francisco, Californi 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
news 











vertising manager, Detroit Rex Prod- 
ucts Company. 

Other out-of-town guests at the 
meeting were Mildred R. Webster, 
N.1L.A.A. headquarters secretary, Chi- 
cago; Robert A. Anderson, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Cleveland; 
Russell Jaenke, The Penton Publishing 
Company, Cleveland; and Ralph O. 
McGraw, editor, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. 


Fogg Given Watch 
For Exhibit Work 


In recognition of his successful pro- 
motion and handling of the exhibits 
of industrial advertising work at the 

N. I. A. A. Phila- 
delphia conference 
last fall, Walter S. 
Fogg, chairman of 
the exhibits com- 
mittee, was pre- 
sented with a 
watch by the East- 
ern Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, 
at the Jan. 8 meet- 
Walter S. Fogg ing. 

Two Department 
of Commerce executives addressed the 
January meeting. R. L. Harding, 
chief, Metals and Mining Division, 
talked on “Progress of the Capital 
Goods Market,” and L. H. Parks, Phil- 
adelphia district manager, outlined the 
information service available to ad- 
vertisers from that bureau. 


Dietrich Tells Way 
To Evaluate Publications 


“There is only one way to deter- 
mine the value of competing publica- 
tions, and that is to make a field sur- 
vey,” Carl B. Dietrich, advertising 
manager, Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, told the Engineering 
Advertisers Association, Chicago, Jan. 
11. 
“We have learned that you cannot 
even go by answers received from ad- 
vertisements,” he continued, “for it 
may happen that a publication con- 
centrates on marginal establishments 
which other publishers pass up be- 
cause of their poor quality. And as 
these marginal establishments thus re- 
ceive only one publication and per- 
haps little or no direct mail, they will 
naturally answer advertisements in 
that publication only. Furthermore, 
as they have very little business to 
keep themselves busy, they are prone 


to spend idle hours clipping coupons 
from that publication and writing 
letters in which they mention the pub- 
lication. 

“One of our advertisements placed 
in such a publication brought as many 
inquiries as six better publications 
combined, and many are the adver- 
tisers who are increasing schedules in 
that publication at the expense of bet- 
ter publications, just because of its 
inquiry-drawing power. So, let me 
caution you: analyze the inquiries you 
receive.” 

J. George Frederick, president, ‘ he 
Business Bourse, New York, also 2d- 
dressed the meeting. His talk, “Sales 
Policies That Fit 1937—The Year of 
10,000 Wants,” is reported at greater 
length on another page of this issue. 

The Jan. 25 clinic meeting was de- 
voted to “Sales Promotion.” The bulk 
of this activity by those represented 
consists of direct mail work and edu- 
cational efforts among the sales force 
and distributors. 

E. A. A. is promoting a big meet- 
ing for Feb. 8, when the speakers will 
be Bennett Chapple, vice-president, 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
who will outline “What Every Indus- 
trial Advertiser Should Know About 
Public Relations Work,” and Arthur 
H. Little, associate editor, Printers’ 
Ink, whose subject will be “The Little 
Schoolmaster Looks at Industrial Mar- 
keting.” 


Mass Production 
Of Sales Needed 

“Advertising for mass production 
of sales in 1937 must be more defi- 
nitely related to the mass production 
of goods,” declared H. W. Clarke, 
general manager, Atlantic District 
Sales, of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, speaking on “Advertising 
As a Sound Mass Production Tool in 
1937,” at a meeting of the Technical 
Advertising Association, Boston, Jan. 
14. Current social trends and labor 
unrest call for a new interpretation of 
the function of industrial advertising, 
and if we are to avert another crisis, 
the buying power of the masses must 
be maintained, he asserted. 

Outlining the basic problems of in- 
dustrial advertising for the future, t 
speaker emphasized the importance 
increased employment, bigger co: 
sumer buying power, higher wages an< 
improvements in working conditions 
for employes. 

“Industry is fast discovering how 
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-OupoOns 
wri ing 
1e pub. 


SALESMEN CZ REACH HIM! 


1 |, But 


eat 
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. & Business Week does 


) Every Week 


nect- i 
will Bf 
lent, * 
any, 
dus- 
bout 
thur 
Love? 


ittle 


far- 


|‘ THE complex organization of 
today’s business, selling is too 
tough a job for your salesman to 


handle alone. There are too many 


with the purchasing agent,” or “Put 
it in writing.” 

We add, 
“Put it in BUSINESS WEEK” 


ers use Business Week. They have 
found that it pays to “put it in 


writing” — 


in BUSINESS WEEK, 


people to see — and some that he : 
which delivers more executive 


—where a reading is assured 


rion never can reach. 


7 = . Business Week gives you this: 
efi- le needs your help in impressing 


, readers per advertising dollar 
the opportunity to tell your sales 


F ‘ than an ication ! 
story to the most important men in y other publication 


subordinates who sometimes sug- 


gest purchases — we'd suggest busi- : : 
American business...nearly 100,000 





ness or trade papers for that job. k! Thi il 
And the same kind of advertising oC, Sony WHEE Se ae Advertising Leadership 
represents, through a “pass-along” 

Recognition of Business Week’s 
ability to sell executives has made 
it the outstanding leader in ad- 


vertising gains. 


will help tell your story to the next ‘ : 
; office circulation of between three 
sroup — those who specify or pass 
, and four readers per copy, a week- 
the recommendation along. ; . ’ ; 
ly audience of 350,000 influential 
“ ages 
men for your story. a =o 
. > , , ‘ pages 
Business Week is strictly their ie 
3: ite 752 pages 


But eventually when he bangs up 
igainst the door of the all-impor- 


tant final men, then he needs a : 
paper. It is the best-read paper of 


the Most Important Men in Ameri- 


can Business. That is why scores of 


1128 pages 
(50% Gain for the Year) 


WEEK 


330 W: 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


pecial kind of advertising help — 


\lvertising that will have direct ac- 











ess to key executives and talk to . ‘ : 
hard-boiled, result-seeking advertis- 


BUSINESS 


THE EXECUTIVE'S BUSINESS PAPER 
ALERT... ACCURATE... AUTHORITATIVE 


them about the one thing that in- 
terests them, “What will it do to 
help us make or save money?” 
These men seldom see him—they 
say, “No,” “Tell him to take it up 
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to make mass production popular and 
profitable for everybody,” he con- 
tinued. “The key lies in coupling it 
with an inseparable program labeled 
‘mass production of sales.’” 

The next meeting of the chapter 
will be in charge of A. B. Fritts, Nor- 
ton Company; R. E. Conder, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, and 
William Chase, Draper Corporation. 


Sell More Through 
Layout, T.P.A. Advised 

Advertising layout was likened to 
a clean pipe through which selling 
ideas flow uninterrupted to the source 
of sales, at a luncheon meeting of the 
Technical Publicity Association, New 
York, Jan. 22. 

The meeting was devoted to indus- 
trial advertising layouts. Speakers 
were Walter Cramp, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; Wade 
Worden, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, and Walter Nield, Young & 
Rubicam, Inc. Edward H. Freedman, 
Kent Studio, presided. 

The perfect combination is that of 
strong copy, illustration aad a clear 
story, said Mr. Worden, who recom- 
mended keeping the layout simple. 

Mr. Camp spoke for a combination 
of dramatized layout and unadorned 
factual copy in the industrial field. 
This can be done by dramatizing thé 
heading and illustration and filling the 
text with as much technical data as 
space allows. 


Layout, Mr. Nield stated, can cause 
advertising to make more calls and 
produce more sales if properly han- 
dled. Headline and illustration must 
make the reader “snap” at the ad- 
vertisement. 

Eugene Heiffel, art director, G. M. 
Basford Company, expressed the be- 
lief that some of the selling placed in 
the copy should be moved into the 
layout. The layout man’s job is to 
lead the reader step by step to the 
final statement that proves the prod- 
uct’s worth. 

A feature of the meeting Jan. 11 
was a skit written by E. F. Patterson, 
G. M. Basford Company, burles- 
quing the market analysis and other 
preparation for the soliciting of new 
accounts. In this case the Great 
Western Bridge Company was the ad- 
vertiser, and the whole plan was built 
around selling cantilever, suspension 
and other types of over-water bridges, 
but at the last moment it was dis- 
covered that the company made sup- 
plies for contract bridge addicts. 

Those who played in the skit were 
Louis Pelletier, Machinery; Don Mil- 
ler, Electronics; William Huxman, 
Textile World; T. B. Little, Blast 
Furnace and Steel Plant, and William 
Robinson, Machinery. 

William A. McDermid, marketing 
consultant, addressed the meeting on 
the thought of giving more attention 
to marketing plans for a new prod- 
uct at the time it is being designed 








In the Furniture Manufacturing and 


Woodworking Fields It’s 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


The Most Widely Read and Quoted Publication in the Furniture Manufacturing 


and Wood Working Industries. 


431 S. Dearborn Street 


Member C.C.A. 
Chicago, Ill. 








Chicago Journal 
of Commerce 


Provides the most effective 
coverage of Central Western 
executives 








and developed in the factory, empha- 
sizing that “selling starts in the 


factory.” 


Jersey Chapter 
Discusses Direct Mail 

The January meeting of the Indus- 
trial Marketers of New Jersey was de- 
voted to a discussion of direct mail 
advertising led by K. W. Bailey, ad- 
vertising manager, Primary Battery 
Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Mr. Bailey gave a general summary 
and detailed definition of direct mail 
advertising, pointing out that the 
N.LA.A. budget survey commit- 
tee found that 255 companies spend 
about thirty-five per cent of their 
advertising budgets on direct mail, in- 
cluding catalogs, product literature 
and distribution expense, which is 
about equal to the sum they expended 
on business paper space. 

Declaring that the mailing list is 
the direct mail advertiser’s market, 
Mr. Bailey said that the average list 
changes thirty-seven per cent annual- 
ly: removals average twenty-two per 
cent and corrections, ten per cent. 
Two great weaknesses of direct mail 
as used by many companies are a too 
general application and a lack of an 
intelligent breakdown of circulation. 
Efficiency is reduced also by inatten- 
tion to postal regulations governing 
mailings. 

Direct mail can be more effective if 
definite deadlines for mailings are es- 
tablished, it was agreed in the open 
discussion, and a single mailing is no 
better than a single advertisement 4 
year in a weekly publication. 

Mr. Bailey and H. M. Carroll, ad- 
vertising manager, Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Newark, were elected directors of the 
group. 

The February meeting will be on 
agency relations. 


French Is New Chief 
Of St. Louis Marketers 

Oakleigh R. French, president ot 
the St. Louis agency carrying his 
name, has been elected president of 
the Industrial Marketing Council of 
St. Louis, succeeding Charles C. Tap- 
scott, advertising manager, McQuay- 
Norris Mfg. Company. Installation 
will be at a banquet Feb. 26. 

L. C. Blake, advertising manager, 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Com- 
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1pha- 


the 


ry, was elected vice-president, and 
Carl B. Dietrich, advertising manager, 
igner Electric Corporation, will 
itinue to serve as secretary-treas- 








Following are the committee chair- 

Program, C. F. Kistenmacher, 
nes R. Kearney Corporation; mem- 
ship, H. von P. Thomas, Bussmann 
z. Company; and publicity, C. W. 


in, Carter Carburetor Corporation. 










“lark Launches 
outhern Knitter” 


irk Publishing Company has entered 
vuthern knitting industry with a 
onthly publication, Southern Knit- 
Knitting has developed rapidly in 
South during recent years. Previ- 
Clark covered knitting activities in 
Textile Bulletin, which continues to 
ther textile industries in the South. 
david Clark is editor of the new pub- 
D. H. Hill, Jr., managing editor 

|. M. Smith, business manager 















Foreign Sales Manager 





tler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, has 
nted T. D. Montgomery as manager 
foreign sales division. 

















circulation 
coverage of all three 
classes of purchasers— 
contractors, engi- 
neers, and public 
officials. 


A great market for Diesel Powered 
Equipment — the Highway field. 
ROADS AND STREETS is the only 
highway magazine with national 
(20,000) giving 


Sealed Power Makes 


Several Changes 


L. G. Matthews, formerly sales mana- 
ger, Sealed Power Corporation, Muskegon, 
Mich., has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of assistant treasurer in place of L 
D. Drake, who is no longer with the cor- 
poration. 

Responsibility for sales will be divided 
among three men under general manager 
Neil A. Moore: Paul C. Johnson, man- 
ager of original equipment sales; W. O. 
Banta, manager of replacement sales; John 
E. Norwood, manager of sales promotion. 


Appoint Chirurg 

Wheeler Reflector Company, Boston, 
has appointed James Thomas Chirurg 
Company, Boston advertising agency, to 
handle its line of industrial and commer 
cial lighting reflectors. Direct mail and 
business papers will be used. 


Pilcher Appointed 
Eastern Advertising Manager 

Eugene C. Pilcher has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager of the Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Publishing Com- 
pany, with headquarters at their New 
York office, 300 Madison Ave. Mr. Pil- 
cher was formerly sales promotion man- 
ager with General Shoe Corporation, and 
more recently with Pace Institute, New 


York. 


















continue 
to pyramid 
with both of 
these magazines. 
The January issue of 


ROADS AND STREETS 


Committee to Study 


Free Circulations 


P. L. Thomson, president, Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, has appointed H. H. 
Kynett, Aitkin-Kynett Company, Philadel- 
phia agency, chairman of a committee to 
study the desirability of having the A. B. 
C. audit circulations of business papers 
having less than fifty per cent paid. 

Other members of the committee are 
F. R. Davis, General Electric Company; 
Eben Griffiths, Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany; D. J. Hanson, Domestic Engineer- 
ing; J. S. Hildreth, Chilton Company; 
H. E. McCandless, Simmons-Boardman 
Company; A. W. Morrison, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company and Roger L. Wens- 
ley, G. M. Basford Company. 


Mauldin Joins 
"Textile World" 


Earl Mauldin, active in the southern 
textile industry for thirty years, has joined 
the editorial staff of Textile World at the 
Atlanta office. William G. Ashmore, 
southern editor of Textile World, will 
continue to make his headquarters at 


Greenville, S. C. 


Haworth Promoted 


H. A. Haworth, formerly in charge of 
the McGraw-Hill advertising department, 
has been made promotion manager of 
Engineering News-Record and Construc- 
tion Methods and Equipment. 


It is said the first successful oper- 
ating Diesels were 
water works plant. Today hun- 
dreds of plants use Diesels 
for their 


used in a 


main source of 
power and many _hun- 
dreds more use Die- 
sels for standby 
power. 





carrying 69 pages of adver- 
tising for 96 advertisers represents 
a gain of 26% over January, 1936. 
The January issue of WATER WORKS AND 
SEWERAGE shows a gain of 43% over January, 

1936. Further, this magazine for the year 1936 
shows a gain of 228% over 1933. Use the 
publication that is doing the most effective job in any 
field--the one that will carry your message most economi- 
cally and will give you the best and greatest coverage. On that 
basis we invite consideration of these two publications. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


155 East 44th St.. New York 









Daily News Plaza, Chicago 
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One of Our Boosters 

To tHe Eprror: We have a high 
regard for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
and on several occasions have recom- 
mended it to the advertising depart- 
ments of business papers. 

G. Van ALSTYNE, 
Advertising Manager, 
Air Reduction Sales Company, 
New York. 
ss 
Copy Fresh 
From the Field 

To tHe Eprror: You raised my 
spirits, and broke our art director’s 
heart, with the cracks The Copy Chas- 
ers made about my ad on tellurium- 
rubber cable in “O. K. As Inserted” 
in your January issue. 

I agree that the best place to get 
copy material is in the field. On this 
job, I remember that I came right back 
to the hotel and scribbled out what I 
recalled of my conversation with the 
machine operator and his foreman. 
The result was that when I came to 
write the copy, I simply toned down 
and abbreviated those notes. That 
may be the reason they thought the 
copy was believable. 

Our art director wants to know just 
what they mean by their remark on 


the layout and art treatment. He said 
he tried to attain an editorial-like ap- 
pearance. And as I recall, we fussed 
like the dickens to make this ad look 
attractive, doing over the original cuts 
and resetting the type twice. But it 
was just one of those ads you couldn’t 
do much with. Even so, who claims 
that beauty ever sold anything to coal 
miners? 

But thanks a lot for the “nod” that 
they gave me; and I think I should 
feel especially flattered since I was ap- 
parently the only non-agency man to 
get such a pat on the back. Keep up 
the good work of yours—that’s an in- 
teresting department. 

Joun L. McLaucHun, 
Publicity Department, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


vvy 


Publishers Need to 
Do a Selling Job 

To THe Eprror: Practically every 
one of our clients has increased his 
appropriation for advertising and mer- 
chandising during the coming year. In 
general, they are looking to new fields 
for promotion and are ready and will- 
ing to add new media to reach those 
new fields when and if they can be 
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shown information so organized as « 
convince them that these new pub! 
cations should be added to their sched 
ule. 

To make myself clear, it is sad b 
true that the sales promotion and ac 
vertising of the average business paper 
is rambling, unorganized and dc 
not tell a constructive and comple‘e 
story of the value and services of thor 
publication. It is next to impossible 
take the material which we careful 
file and present it to a client to sup- 
port our recommendation on man) 
publications. 

Copy themes for our clients a 
becoming more and more education: 
Our clients seem agreed on doing 
more constructive and sincere job « 
advertising than at any time in t) 
past. They are fighting shy of over- 
statement. 

Several of our clients this year wi! 
try a new angle of telling their sto: 
to the general public, even thoug) 
they are manufacturers of industria! 
or semi-industrial products. 

It seems to me that the business 
paper industry and the industrial ad- 
vertising agency have a serious job 
on their hands to prove and promote 
the value of business paper advertising. 

Every one of our clients enjoyed 4 
substantial increase in volume and 
profits in 1936 over 1935, and are 
expecting a still greater increase in 
1937. 

OaKLEIGH R. FRENCH, 

President, Oakleigh R. French, Inc., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
vvy 
More to Advertisement 
Than Meets the Eye 


To tHE Epiror: We always fol- 
low with considerable interest your 
department “O. K. As _ Inserted.” 
Among others, one of the advertise 
ments of our client, Synthane Corpo- 
ration, was mentioned in the January 
issue. This advertisement, you state, 
stopped you but that was all that i: 
did do. 

Judging advertisements is not thx 
easiest job in the world, especially) 
when one must be guided by outward 
appearances only in lieu of an inti 
mate knowledge of the purpose to b: 
accomplished. However, fair as you: 
criticism may be from your view 
point, it also may be as it is in thi 
case—inaccurate. Actually, the ad 
vertising of Synthane Corporation ha 
been continuously successful in gain 
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We can already see that it contains much interesting and valuable material—LeRoy Holt, director of sales promotion, Tennessee Coal, 

on and Railroad Company .. . I am sure it will be used many times during the year—A. E. Diederich, Meneley-Diederich Co., 
. This book is really a very fine contribution to the subject of industrial marketing; and a book that we value very 
. . We find it very valuable—E. P. Blanchard, sales manager, The Bullard Co., 


Los Angeles . . 
h 


shly—W. F. Sutor, Sutorbilt Corp., Los Angeles . 


I ridgeport ee 


. Already it has been put to work and found useful—R. J. Brown, General Electric Supply Corp., Bridgeport . . . 


There is without doubt an enormous amount of valuable information between the covers, and it will be a pleasure to include this 
sook in my library as a permanent 1937 reference—E. E. Card, sales promotion manager, The Wiremold Co., Hartford . . . We 
sure it will be very helpful to us—Carl S. Neumann, president, Union Mfg. Co., New Britain . . . It will come in very handy dur- 


» the coming year—Wm. Horowitz, Botwinik Brothers, New Haven . 


frederick E. Wartman, Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., 
seems to be a very good edition and I am sure 
useful—Frank P. McCue, assistant advertising 
Brass Co., Waterbury . . . Believe the 
omplete—A. H. Goepel, manager sales 
Mig. Co., Waterville . .. A cursory examination 
: will be a great aid to us—John Gilbert Craig, 
ton . . . It is even better than the 1933 book 
ontinually during the past years—E. J. Patton, 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora .. . It 
volume and will be very useful in connection 
tion and advertising activities—W. H. Cordes, 
tion and advertising, American Steel & Wire 
indeed to be complimented on this issue. It is 
comprehensive and will have a very prominent 
library—Tom Brown, general manager, Autovent 
.. « It is one of the finest books of this kind 
]. E. Bryant, Bryant Advertising Agency, 
which you have used in publishing this book 
venient and valuable to the advertising manager 
budget—M. E. Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron 
understand why any advertising man who makes 
should try to get along without it—H. D. 
manager, Chicago Molded Products Co. .. . 
many thanks for the 1937 Market Data Book. 
and becomes more valuable every year—G. L. 
vice-president in charge of sales, Crane Co. 
use it as frequently as the telephone directory, 
when considered as a constant and important 
Stuart G. Phillips, advertising manager, Dole 
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A FLOOD 


of sincere tributes has greeted the 
1937 edition of The Market Data 
Book. From advertising managers, 
sales managers, presidents, vice- 
presidents, from advertising agen- 
cies, and from all sections of the 
country they have poured in, and 
are still coming. A handful of ex- 
cerpts from the hundreds of letters 
received are given on this page. 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 








. . I had not expected a book quite so comprehensive— 


Torrington . . . It 
I shall find it extremely 
manager, American 
information to be very 
development, Scovill 
makes us believe that 
advertising, Wilming- 
which we have used 
advertising manager, 
certainly is an excellent 
with our sales promo- 
manager, sales promo- 
Coa « . + Foe oe 
very complete and 
place in my reference 
Fan & Blower Co. 
we have ever seen— 
Chicago . . . The form 
is exceptionally con- 
when making up a 
Works . . . I cannot 
use of business papers 
Payne, advertising 
Congratulatiens and 
This book gets better 
Erwin, Jr., assistant to 
.. + While we may not 
it’s almost in that class 
reference work — 
Valve Co. . . . The 
useful reference works 





Market Data Book is certainly one of the most 
in the office—A. R. Jenssen, vice-president, Farkas Bros. Advertising, Chicago . . . In our everyday work here in space buying and 
in the making up of schedules, we make good use of The Market Data Book—R. V. Barr, secretary, Russell T. Gray, Inc., Adver- 
tising, Chicago . . . Congratulations on the 1937 edition. It fills a long-felt need—O. A. DeCelle, International Filter Co. . . I 
think the present edition is the best one that I have seen and I compliment you on the book—Karr Parker, president, McCarthy 
Bros. & Ford, Buffalo . . . We are sure that this book will prove of value to us, the same as we have found to be the case with pre- 
vious editions—L. Bradie, American Sand-Banum Co. . . . We appreciate your sending us this valuable reference book and wish to 
compliment you on its many excellent features—Frank Beirne, American Water Works and Electric Co. . . . It is by far the most 
complete edition you have issued—J. N. McDonald, advertising manager, Anaconda Copper Mining Co. . . . The book has already 
done a bit of service—J. Flannery, advertising, Consolidated Products Co. . . . A superficial skimming through the pages indicates 
that it will be of great value to us—R. E. Robinson, Federal Advertising Agency, New York . . . I found occasion to use it twice, 
the very day it arrived!—Cara Haskell Vorce, Ferry-Hanly Co., New York . .. We are quite sure that we will find the information 
contained in this book very useful when considering business paper campaigns for our clients—W. H. Meyer, Hawley Advertising Co., 
New York . . . Looks to be a vastly more useful guide than the old—George E. Hatch, advertising, New York . . . The book is 
“swell”—Phillip Kriegel, vice-president, Spooner & Kriegel, New York ... The current issue is no exception to the steady march 
of improvement that has made it one of the most important and valuable reference books—W. A. McDermid, W. A. McDermid & 
Associates, industrial counsel, New York . . . I wish to compliment you on the fine appearance of the book and the comprehensive 
information which is given on the general subjects, which seem to improve steadily year by year—J. C. Bebb, advertising and publicity 
manager, Otis Elevator Company . . . I expect that its pages will show many thumb marks before the end of the year—W. S. 
Walker, secretary, Platt-Forbes, Inc., advertising, New York . . . The Market Data Book should prove highly advantageous to us 
and to any similar organization. We have already found it helpful—George E. T. Lum, research director, Street & Finney, Inc., 
idvertising, New York . . . I am sure that a great deal of the information contained in it will be useful to us. You are to be con- 
gratulated on the service you render—F. C. Kerns, lubricating representative, general domestic sales department, The Texas Company. 
- + » We like it and find it very useful and would like to have another copy—Leonard Smith, commercial research department, 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. . . . It is an excellent piece of work and should prove to be most useful—Horace S. Vaile, 
wssistant to vice-president, United States Steel Corporation . . . For years the writer has used The Market Data Book and found 
t a most convenient reference. In its new and improved format, it should serve to even greater advantage—A. L. Diederich, Jr., 
sales manager, Ward Chemical & Mfg. Co., New York . . . It appears to me to be even better than previous editions—William A. 
Wolff, advertising manager, Western Electric Co. . . . It is of particular use to us as an agency, since it condenses under one cover 
much statistical material that otherwise would clutter our file-—C. L. Rumrill, Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Rochester . . . The most 
helpful publication that reaches my desk—Geo. F. Mathews, advertising manager, The Lukenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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COAL 
‘37 Model! 


Meeting consumer-de- 
mand for a cleaner, bet- 
ter product has caused 
and is causing the pro- 
ducers and retailers of 
coal to spend millions on 
equipment — manu- 
facturers find “the Offi- 
cial Organ of the Coal 
Industry” an excellent 
place to plant the adver- 
tising seeds that germi- 
nate into SALES. 


NEW YORK—Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than SO years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 

















ERE is a BIG MARKET you should in- 

vestigate for 1937. Tell us what your 
product is and we will tell you about its 
sales possibilities in this field. 


Bend ° Send 
Milk Plant =. 
327 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 








Keep Your 
Copies in 
a Permanent 


Binder 


Write to Circulation 
Manager for Details 


Industrial 
Marketing 


100 East Ohio St., Chicago 











ing two big objectives: Recognition 
for the company and admittance for 
its salesmen. 

The salesmen, after all, have to do 
the real selling. Codrdination of the 
type of advertising which is being 
done with their efforts has been re- 
markably effective (as sales records 
prove) over the last six or seven years. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is uni- 
formly commendable. Our criticism 
of your criticism is only offered to 
indicate that there is more to an ad- 
vertisement than meets the eye. 

H. S. THOENEBE, 
John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
vvy 
They'll Get Around 
To You Yet—Watch Out 


To tHe Eprror: Your “O.K. As 
Inserted” intriguing and 
seems eminently fair, but I notice it 
sticks pretty much to complimenting 
the efforts of the large agencies pro- 
ducing industrial advertising. Or at 
least it seems to do so. Some of us 
operating the peanut size agency are 
also doing some nice work if we do 
say it ourselves, as for instance the 
enclosed proofs of our work for 
Surface Combustion Corporation and 
Lamson & Sessions Company. 

Joun C. STEPHAN, 

Industrial Advertising, Cleveland, O. 


series is 


vvy 
Likes It Three Ways 


To tHe Eprror: I like InpusTRIAL 
MarkeTIncG. Its brilliant covers are 
attractive to the eye; its pages are easy 
on the eyes, and its contents are help- 
ful, to say the least. Best wishes for 
1937. 

J. G. Forster, 
Vice-president, Ogle Construction 
Company, Chicago. 
vvyY 


Can This Be Considered 
Good Advertising? 


To tHe Eprror: In the interest of 
fair play in industrial advertising I 
wish to call attention to what I term 
poor sportsmanship. In the John 
Deere Centennial issue of Implement 
and Tractor, Jan. 9, scores of pages of 
copy saluted the company whose 
founder contributed the steel plow 
which resulted in rapid development 
of the agricultural industry. 

In the midst of this display of 
friendship, however, was a page, which 
I am enclosing, in which the adver- 


BACK YOURSELF 


WITH 27} YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 





tiser stretches a point to outdo the 
guest of honor by adding up the years 
of all the units it had absorbed and 
scoffs at a mere 100 years with its biz 
headline: “Back Yourself with 27 
Years,of Experience.” 

In my opinion, for the general we 
fare of business paper advertising, this 
is a case where a publisher would be 
justified in exercising some of this 
“copy regulation” whjch is coming in 
for a great deal of talk these days. 

I hope this never happens in the 
machine tool industry. 

READER. 


vv¥ey’ 


How Do You Define Jobber, 
Distributor, Wholesaler? 

To tHE Eprror: I was interested 
in Keith Evans’ explanation of the 
terms “distributor,” “jobber” and 
“wholesaler.” In automotive distribu 
tion, we think of a distributor as one 
who performs the function of a job 
ber or a wholesaler, but who operates 
in a well defined and protected terri 
tory, and who undertakes definitely 
to discharge certain obligations to the 
manufacturers whose products he dis 
tributes. By way of qualification, | 
would say that the distributor typ: 
of organization is usually employed in 
connection with what we call specialty 
products in the automotive industry 

As a result of contacts with othe 
industries whose distributing and job 
bing operations are not merely so wel 
defined and systematized as they ar 
in the automotive industry, I find 
that these three terms are used inter 
changeably and without discrimina 
tion. The. lack of clear distinctior 
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ODAY'’'S transportation problems demand 

safety with utmost efficiency in equipment 
and construction. These requirements can be 
met by selecting AmCreCo products for track, 
structural and other timber uses. Durability, 
economy and minimum maintenance expense 
are distinct advantages, for AmCreCo ties, piles, 
poles and timber serve you well in every way. 
Your inquiries are welcome. 


-AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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tends to confuse the discussions and 
greatly to delay progress. 

It would be fine indeed if the mar- 
keting, sales and advertising journals 
would agree upon specific definitions 
and promote their use and understand- 
ing among all types of business. 

EarL TURNER, 
Trade Association Executive, 
Cleveland, O. 


vvy 
—and They Will Be 


To tHe Eprror: We are an ardent 
reader of your “O.K. As Inserted” sec- 
tion, and like to think that maybe 
it helps us as copy writers. There is 
one thing, though, that we should like 
to know—does your copy chaser ever 
chase through construction magazines, 
or are they just too devoid of good 
ads to merit mention? 

We know that most of the ads 
appearing in construction magazines, 
like Construction Methods, Contrac- 
tors & Engineers Monthly, Roads & 
Streets, etc., are not so hot, but we do 
think that occasionally one might 
warrant mention. 

Georce C. McNutt, 
Manager Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
Peoria, Ill. 





Big Issues Mark 
Start of New Year 


The Iron Age and Steel started the new 
year with their customary bumper issues 
which usually represent the outstanding 
accomplishments of the year for business 
paper publishing 

The Iron Age was an impressive vol- 
ume of 726 pages, presenting in 303 edi- 
torial pages the remarkable record of 
progress of the metal-working industry in 
1936. There were 402 pages of adver- 
tising in which 564 advertisers were rep- 
resented 

A marked contrast in copy technique 
was the sixteen-page section of the United 
States Steel Corporation with lavish pic- 
torial treatment and captions and _ the 
heavy black stock insert of The Paul 
Maehler Company, Chicago, with copy 
consisting of “industrial ovens, heaters and 
draw furnaces,” on the front side and the 
one word, “Who?” on the back with the 
company name at the bottom of each 
page. The copy was printed in gold ink 
The volume carried many other striking 
inserts, some in full color, and pages and 
spreads in color. The cover was in four 
colors 

Steel's “Yearbook of Industry” issue ap- 
peared with a cellophane coated cover, 
brilliantly presenting a three-color front 
cover ad of The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company and a four-color back cover ad 
of The Wean Engineering Company, Inc., 
Warren, O., with a rainbow in full color 
and a background of metallic gold. The 
volume again featured the binding origi- 
nated by Steel last year that permits the 


62 


book to be opened flat without the usual 
inconvenience of side stitching. 

The annual number contained 460 
pages, 263 of which were advertising, of 
these, 122 were bleed pages and 105 ad- 
vertisements carried color. The book was 
mailed in cartons. 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
with 268 pages and American Artisan 
with 250 pages reached their zenith in 
January. Each publication carried a direc- 
tory of manufacturers in their respective 
fields. 

The Jan. 9 Implement and Tractor was 
a John Deere Centennial number of 132 
pages and cover filled with congratulatory 
copy from members of the industry. Deere 
& Co. was represented with an eight page 
insert in ful) color reproducing oil paint- 
ings depicting the development of the 
steel plow by John Deere. 

Railway Purchases and Stores for Janu- 
ary was a railway executives’ number with 
ninety-six pages with a three-color cover 
varnished. 


Brazil Honors Ukers 


The Brazil government has conferred 
upon William H. Ukers, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Tea and Coffee Trade Jour- 
nal, New York, the title of Officer of the 
Order of the Southern Cross, a distinction 
that has been conferred on but few Amer- 
icans. 

The decoration was in recognition of 
Mr. Ukers’ writings during the past thirty 
years designed to promote good will and 
a better understanding between Brazil and 
the United States. 

Mr. Ukers has been editor and pub- 
lisher of The Tea and Coffee Trade Jour- 
nal since 1901, and drafted the original 
Standards of Practice of the Associated 
Business Papers. 


Changes at American 
Foundry Equipment 
Leslie L. Andrus has been appointed 


general sales manager in charge of sales, 
service and advertising of American Foun- 
dry Equipment Company, Mishawaka, 
Ind. He was formerly assistant sales 
manager. 

A. E. Lenhard has been made adver- 
tising manager succeeding Martin H. 
Kidder. 


Vander Voort to Tyson 


John Vander Voort, formerly in the 
advertising department of Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Company, East Mata- 
wan, N. J., has joined O. S. Tyson and 
Company, Inc., New York agency as an 
account executive. 


Akers Moves Up 


Arthur K. Akers, at present Southern 
representative of Public Works Magazine. 
has been appointed advertising manager 
effective March 1, and will be transferred 
to New York. 


Appoint B. W. Stelle, Inc. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, 
has appointed B. W. Stelle, Inc., Phila- 
delphia agency, as advertising counsel for 
the drying machinery division. Industrial 
publications and direct mail will be used. 


Keas Joins Russell T. Gray 
Carl Keas, formerly with Carnegie-Illi- 


nois Steel Company, has joined the staff 
of Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago. 


Industrial 
expositions 








March 7-11. American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


March 15-18. National Railway Ap»li- 
ance Exhibition, Coliseum, Chic: 
C. H. White, 208 S. La Salle St., ( 
cago. 

March 15-19. National Oil Burner an 
Air Conditioning Exposition, Conven- 
tion Hall of the Commercial Muse 
Philadelphia. 

Week of March 21. 
Society, New York. 

March 23-26. Seventh Packaging Expvsi- 
tion and Concurrent Conferen 
Round Table Meetings and Clinics 
the American Management Association, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 

March 29-April 2. National Inventors 
Congress, Chicago. George H. Trevi 
ranus, Manufacturers’ Research Inst 
tute Incorporated, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

April 8. Petroleum Industry Electri 
Association, Youree Hotel, Shreveport 
La. H. E. Browne, P. O. Box ¢ 
Independence, Kans. 

April 28-May 1. Electrochemical Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Week of May 2. American Foundrymen’s 
Association, Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

May 10-12. Institute of Radio Eng 
neers, New York. Harold P. West- 
man, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

May 10-15. National Cotton Show, 
Municipal Auditorium, Memphis, Tenn 

May 14-15. Advertising Affiliation, Law- 
rence Hotel, Erie, Pa. Donald A 
Thomas, 680 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y 

Week of May 17. American Mining 
Congress, Coal Mining Exposition, Cin 
cinnati, O. 

May 2427. National Association of 
Master Plumbers, Atlantic City Audi- 
torium, Atlantic City. 

June. National Association of Building 
Owners & Managers, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Robert B. Beach, 134 
S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

June 3-4. Manufacturing Chemists Asso 
ciation of the U. S., Absecon, N. J 
June 7-11. American Water Works As 

sociation, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 7-11. Flour Mill Machinery & Sup- 
plies Exposition, Association of Opera: 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. 

June 16-23. The Railway Supply Ma: 
facturers’ Association, Auditorium, At 
lantic City, N. J. 

June 23-25. American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Associatio., 
Springfield, Mass. 

June 28-July 2. American Society of 
Testing Materials, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York. C. L. Warwick, 26° 
S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sept. 23-25. National Industrial Adv 
tisers Association, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. M. R. Webster, 10 
E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


American Cera 
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~ INDUSTRIAL 
Vaan: 


THE ATLAS OF 
THE NEW AGE 
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GEARS YOU FOR THAT BIGGER JOBX 


@ Some industrial advertising men spend a 
lifetime progressing slowly through the stages 
that lead from nursemaid to a flock of cuts and 
photographs to the polished desk that reflects 
executive ability. e The N. I. A. A., the only 
body of its kind devoted entirely to furthering 
the interests of industrial advertising, promo- 


tional and marketing men, can help you speed 


up the transitional period — by increasing your 
knowledge — by promoting cooperation with 
others having similar problems — by broaden- 
ing your vision. @ The advantages of N. I. A. A. 
will be laid before you upon request. Member- 
ship costs very little — benefits are definitely 
measurable. Just fill in, clip and mail the cou- 
pon to the address below. 


ae RR a a i RMR i ea ie RE EERE 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVE 


o> ~~ oa or 
~ a) ™ ° 


lf you want to know how you can be helped by 


'HE ONLY ASSOCIATION DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 


'O INDUSTRIAL MARKETING PROBLEMS 


‘ill in, clip and mail this coupon now! 
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RTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NAME 





TITLE 








COMPANY 








ADDRESS 











SOO 


products we've 
helped to sell 


THERE just isn't any substi- 


tute for experience, and when it 
comes to industrial advertising 
service, lack of experience is sure 
to mean lack of adequate returns 
on the advertising investment. 


Through our work for many 
well-known clients, we have 
learned much in a wide variety 
of fields—and about the selling 
of many products—500 of them 
ere produced and sold by our 
: lients. 


ety of service. 
By looking through this list, an 
executive interested in finding 
an industrial agency, ready- 
made to help him quickly, could 
mighty soon tell whether or not 
this is the agency he wants. 
We'll gladly arrange an oppor- 
tunity with this end in view— 
without imposing any obligation 
to go farther. 


0. S. TYSON 


AND COMPANY, Ine. 
CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


Branch Office: 

S701 Broad St. 

Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


General Offices: 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Member A. A. A. A. 





Index 





to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





175. Editorial Enterprise. 

The year’s review of some of the 
important editorial articles appearing 
in The National Provisioner, includ- 
ing material covering production, 
merchandising and marketing prac- 
tices of the meat packing and allied 
industries and their buying habits. 


224. The Automatic Heat and Air 
Conditioning Market. 

This booklet issued by Automatic 
Heat and Air Conditioning discusses 
the automatic heat and air condition- 
ing market with special reference to 
the potential market, present dealer 
situation, methods of distribution, and 
methods of selling the market. 


217. Selling the Man Your Salesman 
Doesn’t See. 

One of a series of booklets issued by 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


graphically reporting results of sur- 


veys which show what you may ex- 
pect your advertising dollars to do. 


218. Markets in the Milk Field. 

A series of surveys by Milk Plant 
Monthly on the market for water- 
proof cement for concrete floors in 
milk plants, and the markets for 
orangeade, plant and salesmen-driver 
uniforms, and water and acid-proof 
paints in the milk field. 


207. Origin of Orders. 

This is Market Data Sheet No. 9 
of Machinery’s series prepared for sales 
promotion and advertising executives. 
It is a chart showing who originates 
the demand for machine tools, based 
upon the practice in 718 plants and 
shops. 


214. The Resale Market in 1937. 

A report on a Product Engineering 
survey made to determine the per- 
centage of companies considering vari- 
ous parts, materials and finishes for 
their new models in 1937. 


213. Power, the Market. 

This Power booklet charts buying 
information on 100 of more than 200 
separate items of equipment and sup- 
plies used in the nation’s power plants. 
A chart shows percentage of products 
personally specified by power engineers. 


219. Survey of Industrial Buying. 
Report of a survey by Prof. Hugh 
E. Agnew, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Marketing, Grade School of 
Business Administration, New York 
University, in order to furnish an im- 
partial factual study of industrial pw r- 
chases of supplies, machinery and 
equipment. Shows division of pur- 
chases direct and through distribut: 
Published by Mill & Factory. 


206. The Bakers’ Billion. 

A new general data folder of s‘:- 
tistical material and charts giving a 
comprehensive picture of the baking 
industry, its size, and importance, the 
distribution of its products, and the 
value of its equipment and material 


purchases. Issued by Bakers’ Helper. 


177. Selling the Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Market. 

The purpose of this booklet is to 
present in a condensed form an out- 
line of the plumbing and heating mar- 
ket, the sales methods most often used 
by successful manufacturers in sell- 
ing the market and tells step by ste 
what is necessary to sell the field. 
Issued by Domestic Engineering Pub- 
lications. 


216. Here Are the Answers. 
This booklet of questions a 


answers gives basic data of imp« 

tance to those interested in the water 
works field as a market for thei 
products. Explains the field, its buy- 
ing practices, etc. Issued by Was 

Works Engineering. 


201. Sources of Buying Information 
Used in the Building Market 


The question of where architects 
engineers, contractors and other im 
portant buying factors in the buildir 
market turn for primary buying i 
formation is answered in this booklet 
which records the findings of an e° 
tensive survey conducted by the Re- 
cording and Statistical Corporation. 
Distinguished features of the surv: 
are the absence of leading questions 
and the consequent validity of the re- 
plies. Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Ser: - 
ice. 
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This type of buying is more 
than a “flash in the pan” 


The facts are available — utility capital expenditures will in- 
crease some $100,000,000 in 1937—sales budgets for major 
electrical equipment are up 15 to 50% —industrial plants are 
continuing to expand and modernize through electrification — 
electric energy production is breaking all records. The facts in 
Electrical World's January 2nd Statistical issue reflect a year 


of growing opportunities ahead. 


Manufacturers who are progressing at a faster pace are gearing 
their advertising to this increasingly ACTIVE MARKET — 
through Electrical World, of course. Through the business- 
stimulating pages of Electrical World, they are keeping pace by 
broadcasting their bid for business to the key electrical men 


throughout indusiry. 


You can “go places” with Electrical World. May we send you 


complete details? 


asc ELECTRICAL WORLD 42° 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


successfully serving an 


ACTIVE MARKET 


demands a publication with 


EDITORIAL 
VITALITY 


which in turn makes 


KEEN READERS 


who are preferred by 


ALERT 
ADVERTISERS 


that’s Electrical World 





















Careful 


Consideration 


“FORTUNE is the one magazine in which I really 
read the advertisements, and I would venture a 
guess that your advertisements get a higher per- 
centage of careful consideration from their 
readers than do those in any other magazine.” 


W. 7. Holliday, President 


The Standard Oil Company of Ohio 


Where else can you get this “careful considera- 


tion” of your advertising message by the leaders of 


American business and industry. Use FORTUNE 


and be sure your prospects see your advertising. 


135 


EAST 


42ND STREET, 


Le 





Y. 








